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Editorial... 


The Curriculum Pattern of the Junior High School 


The junior high school movement sprang into existence before it had 
evolved a curriculum by means of which it could realize the objectives of its 
philosophy. Accordingly, it borrowed typewriting and bookkeeping, among 
many other subjects, directly from the high school curriculum. Today, the 
junior high school has evolved an improved curriculum pattern that should 
be adopted. The special skill subjects of typewriting and bookkeeping should 
revert to the senior high school, and whatever the junior high school retains in 
commercial education should be along the lines of general business training 
or economic citizenship. 


Typewriting and bookkeeping should not be transferred to the senior high 
school merely to be taken by any or all pupils without regard to grade place- 
ment or subject matter sequence. A definite program of studies in commercial 
education should be adopted. The following program is suggestive: tenth 
grade, Typewriting I and Commercial Arithmetic; eleventh grade, Typewriting 
II, Stenography I, and Bookkeeping I; twelfth grade, Stenography II, Book- 
keeping II, Office Practice, and Commercial Law. This arrangement should 
have two parallel programs—a secretarial program and a clerical program. In 
the tenth grade, secretarial pupils would take Typewriting I and Commercial 
Arithmetic; in the eleventh grade, they would take Typewriting II and Stenog- 
raphy I; and in the twelfth grade, they would take Stenography II, Office Prac- 
tice, and Commercial Law. In the tenth grade, clerical pupils would take 
Typewriting I and Commercial Arithmetic; in the eleventh grade, they would 
take Typewriting II and Bookkeeping I; and in the twelfth grade, they would 
take Bookkeeping II, Office Practice, and Commercial Law. Pupils could, of 
course, take both programs. Those pupils whose major interest is in curricula 
other than the commercial curriculum should be permitted to make, under 
guidance, free elections from these commercial offerings. 

The following are several benefits that should accrue by such an arrange- 
ment: 


1. Junior high school pupils would receive a type of introductory business 
training better adjusted to their immaturities and cosmopolitan needs. 


2. A definite program would be of great benefit to counselors. 


3. The commercial department would better discharge its two-fold function 
of training for specific skills and for general education. 


4. The commercial department is the only department that can train 
pupils in skills which directly fit them for immediate vocational employment 
upon graduation. It can only do this when its offerings are unified and gradu- 
ated, and when its candidates are carried through the whole program and are 
not simply a part of it. For the most part, commercial education is, by its very 
nature, specialized and not generalized. . 

5. Such an arrangement would curb the practice of making the commercial 
department the dumping ground where the indigent, disinterested, and misfit 
pupils are guided to sample a little of typewriting and bookkeeping and to obtain 
neither the specialized skills nor general education. Such a practice is a dis- 
rr kip my to both the pupil and to the school, and it is a discouragement to 
the teacher. 


6. Such an arrangement would avert the necessity of a postgraduate at- 
tending a private commercial school in order to perfect those skills that are 
necessary for commercial employment. Most city high schools are adequately 
equipped to train pupils for vocational employment. The school simply needs 
to exert its good sense and bestir its energies to formulate a program and to 
guide and direct the pupils entrusted to its care. 


e a, 
D. M. Hilliard, Director of Instruction, Mem- 
phis City Schools, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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A Business Backgrounds Test 


Part II of a study conducted by Miss Hardaway. Part I appeared in the 
February issue. 


Mathilde Hardaway 
Head of Commercial Department 
Austin High School 
El Paso, Texas 


Tue Business Backgrounds Test 
described in the February issue of THE 
BALANCE SHEET! was used during the school 
year 1937-38 as the basis for an investiga- 
tion in all the high schools of El Paso, Texas. 
Only senior students were tested and the 
scores did not influence the students’ grades 
or their standing in school. The purpose of 
the experiment was to evaluate the present 
commercial courses to determine how ef- 
fectively they are imparting the consumer 
type of general business knowledge. Be- 
cause of the high validity and reliability 
established for the test, which are further 
described elsewhere,” it is assumed that the 
test is a good medium for this purpose. 

There were 621 high school seniors who 
took the test. The arithmetical mean for 
the group as a whole was 75.03 and the 
median was 73.96. Scores ranged from 21 
to 141, with a standard deviation of 23.91. 
The probable error of the mean was .648, 
indicating that the chances are one to one 
that the mean of any other sample of similar 
composition would fall between 74.38 and 
75.68. 

In analyzing the test results, comparisons 
were made between boys and girls, American 
and Mexican students, and among students 
of all ages from 16 to 21. Commercial 
majors were compared with students who 
had taken limited commercial training and 
those who had taken no commercial subjects 
in high school. Experimental coefficients, 
distances between the means, and probable 
error distances between the means were 
computed to give accurate interpretations 
of the comparisons made. 


DIFFERENCES DUE TO SEX. A comparison of 
the scores of all the boys with those of all 
the girls taking the test reveals that the boys 
are far superior to the girls in their general 


business knowledge. There were 310 boys 
and $11 girls who took the test. The fact 
that the boys and girls were so evenly di- 
vided adds to the reliability of the compari- 
son. The range of scores for the boys is 28 
to 141, or 113 points, while the range of 
scores for the girls is 21 to 138, or 117 points. 
The median of the boys’ scores is 81.34 and 
the median of the girls’ scores is 67.80. Like- 
wise, the means are far apart, the distance 
between them being 80.53 minus 69.55, or 
10.98 points. These simple measures indi- 
cate a decided difference, and an experimen- 
tal coefficient of 2.11 represents double cer- 
tainty that the difference is significant. As 
McCall has said: “An experimental coeffi- 
cient of 1.0 is just exactly practical certainty. 
An experimental coefficient of .56 means half 
certainty, one of 2.0 means double certainty, 
and so on.’ 
TABLE I 


Statistical Summary of Distribution of Scores 
Boys Compared with Girls 

















. Prob- | Sum- 

Range able | mary 

Group - “- —| Total |Median} Mean , A of 
0. w | High | Range - 

Score} Score Means | bution 

Boys | 310| 28 | 141] 118 |81.34/80.53|.980 |24.28 
Girls $11) 21 | 138) 117 |67.80/69.55).848 |22.20 
Total 621) 21 | 141} 120 |78.96/75.03).648 |23.91 





























RACIAL DIFFERENCES. The population of 
El Paso, Texas, is composed of from 50 to 
60 per cent Mexicans and of from 40 to 50 
per cent native born Americans. Any other 
foreign element represented in the schools is 
so small as to be negligible. 


The contrast between the scores of the 
Americans and the Mexicans is even more 
striking than the contrast just drawn be- 
tween the boys and the girls. The number 


1Mathilde Hardaway, “A Business Backgrounds Test, Part I,’”’ Tam Batance Sueet (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western 


Pubes <2 February, 1940), p. 244. 
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easure in Education (New York, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1922), pp. 404-405. 
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of cases is not close, there being 451 Ameri- 
cans and 170 Mexicans. The Americans ran 
the entire range for the group as a whole, 
21 to 141, or 120 points. The Mexicans 
stayed within a narrower range, 22 to 129, 
or 107 points. Comparative medians are 
79.43 and 60.25, a difference of 19.18 points, 
which, if taken alone, shows a tremendous 
difference. The distance between the means, 
79.91 for Americans and 62.09 for Mexicans, 
is 17.82. The probable errors of the means 
for the two groups are .730 and 1.106, 
respectively. Designating Americans as 
distribution A and Mexicans as distribution 
M, the mean for the Americans lies 16.2 
PEmm) distances above the mean for the 
Mexicans; and the mean for the Mexicans 
lies 24.5 PEmia) distances below the mean 
for the Americans. As further proof that the 
difference in the two groups is not only 
significant, but very great, it is found that 
the experimental coefficient is 3.26. This 
indicates more than triple certainty that 
the difference is one such as cannot occur 
by chance. Table II summarizes the meas- 
urements just discussed. 


TABLE II 


Statistical Summary of Distribution of Scores 
Americans Compared with Mexicans 

















Range bl = 
Group . Tow | High Total |Median| Mean Err “a 
™ wall Score Means | bution 
Ameri- 
cans | 451) 21 | 141] 120 |79.48/79.91| .730|22.96 
Mexi- 
cans | 170} 22 | 129) 107 |60.25|62.09/1. 106/21.40 
Total 621) 21 | 141) 120 |78.96|75.03 -648/23.91 





























AGE COMPARISONS. Even though all the 
students who took the test were of senior 
classification in high school, their ages 
ranged from 15 to 23. Only two students 
were 15 years of age and five were above 21. 
These extreme cases were classified with the 
next age group for purposes of comparison. 
(See Table IV.) Five students failed to 
give their ages. 

From Table III it can readily be seen 
that the 16-year-old students are much the 
best in regard to the type of general business 
knowledge with which the test deals. A 
comparison of the medians and the means 
for the various age groups reveals a steady 
decline in scores from 16 to 21 years of age 
with but one exception, that of the 19-year- 
old group, which is only slightly out of line. 
The greatest drop occurs between the 17- 
and 18-year groups. This is not difficult to 
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understand, for students who are in their 
last year of high school at either 16 or 17 
years of age are good or exceptional students, 
while the older ones, certainly those above 
18 years of age, have been retarded in their 
progress for one reason or another. 














TABLE III 
Statistical Summary of Distributions by Ages 
" = |S 
rows - “ea = Pa Median} Mean Error “— 
m” ” sand Score vat Means | bution 
16 and 
under | 54 | 37 | 141] 104 |86.64|83.94/2.299/25 .04 
17‘ |208 | 30 | 187) 107 /|79.'79|80.42)1.009/21 . 56 
18 |196 | 21 | 183) 112 |69.50)71.44/1.145|23.75 
19 {100 | 22 | 188) 116 |71.41\71.90/1.622/24.07 
20 36 | 25 | 129) 104 |65.50/67.56|2.694|24.29 
21 and 
over 22 | 31 | 120) 89 |59.50/64.96/3 .623/24.61 





























Undoubtedly the decrease in the scores 
for the upper age groups is greatly influenced 
by the Lint g percentage of Mexican 
students in these groups. Table IV shows 
that the ages of the Mexicans run higher 
than those of the Americans. While there 
are only 37 per cent as many Mexicans as 
Americans in the entire group, the number 
of Mexicans in the 19-, 20-, and 21-year 
groups, taken together, actually exceeds the 
number of Americans in these groups. Fur- 
thermore, the ratio of Mexicans to Ameri- 
cans increases with each advance in age. 
This factor must have great weight in the 
decline in scores from year to year, for it 
completely counteracts the influence of the 
increasing ratio of boys to girls in the upper 
years. 

TABLE IV 
Distribution of Students According to 
Age, Sex, and Nationality 








Americans Mexicans 


Girls 





Totals |} Boys | Girls | Totals 





under 17 34 51 1 2 3| 54 





17 87 | 103 | 190 10 8 18 | 208 
18 67 64 | 181 24 41 65 | 196 
19 $1 21 52 26 22 | 48) 100 
20 12 5 17 15 4 19 36 
21 and 
over 7 1 8 12 2 14 22 
Totals | 221 | 228 | 449 88 79 | 167 | 616 





























COMMERCIAL MAJORS COMPARED WITH 
OTHERS. Students who had taken three or 
more years of commercial work were classi- 
fied as commercial majors. Those students 
who had taken from one-half to two and 
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one-half years of commercial work were 
grouped together as having limited training 
in commerce. A third group consisted of 
students who had no commercial training 
whatever. The limited-training group was 
over two and one-half times as large as 
either of the other two groups. 


TABLE V 


Statistical Summary of Distribution of Scores 
Commercial Students Compared with Noncommercial 














mi —_ Sum- 
e 

Group* S.......Ae Total |Median} Mean hee “a 

No. | Low | High} Range of | Distri- 

Score] Score Means | bution 

I 188) 21 | 131) 110 |'70.33/72.40)1.382/24.08 

II 354) 22 | 141) 119 |75.16/75.83) .870\24.29 

Ill 129) 31 | 123) 92 |74.90/75.66/1.331/22.40 

Total 621) 21 | 141) 120 |73.96)75.03| .648)23.91 





























*Group I indicates commercial majors; Group II indicates 


limited commercial training; and Group III indicates no com- 
mercial training. 


A glance at Table V shows that the median 
and the mean of the limited-training group 
stand highest. Students with no training in 
commerce rank second, and the commercial 
majors stand lowest. However, since the 
differences are not so great as those existing 
between Americans and Mexicans, or be- 
tween boys and girls, it becomes even more 
important to inquire as to whether these 
differences are statistically significant. 


A comparison of the commercial majors 
(Group I), with the students who had no 
commercial training (Group III), gives an 
experimental coefficient of .41 in favor of 
the latter group. This gives only about 
two-fifths certainty that the difference is one 
that could not occur through chance or 
random sampling. The distance between 
the means of Group III and Group I is 3.26 
points. When this difference is divided by 
the probable error of each mean, it is found 
that the mean of distribution in Group III 
lies 2.45 PEM) distances above the mean of 
distribution in Group I. Likewise, the mean 
of distribution in Group I lies 2.36 PEmam 
distances below the mean of distribution in 
Group III. If the means were 4.0 or more 
probable error distances apart, it would be 
evidence of a significant difference. The 
findings tend, however, to confirm the 
evidence given by the experimental coeffi- 
cient that the difference is only partially 
significant and one which could be due to 
chance. While a slightly greater difference 
is found between the commercial majors 
and the students with limited commercial 
training, the experimental coefficient is only 
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51 in favor of the limited training group, 
which is also insignificant. 

To determine the relative ability of these 
three groups, grade point averages for the 
entire four years of high school work were 
obtained for all the students in one of the 
three high schools. Almost no difference 
was found in the average of work done by 
commercial majors and other students. It 
can be concluded, therefore, that no differ- 
ence in native ability exists to influence the 
comparisons of test scores for these groups. 
Further evidence that the comparisons are 
valid lies in the relationship between test 
scores and grades made in commercial sub- 
jects by the same students. The fifty stu- 
dents who had taken the largest number of 
courses in commerce were selected from one 
of the schools. Test scores were correlated 
with the average of the grades in commerce 
for this group with a result of +.363 + .083 
This low degree of correlation tends to con- 
firm the conclusion that senior students do 
not have a good background of general 
business knowledge regardless of the fact 
that they may have majored in commerce, 
and regardless of their grades in commercial 
subjects. 

The influence of sex and nationality upon 
the three training groups is significant. 
While there are only 37 per cent as many 
Mexicans as Americans in the entire group, 
there are 84 per cent as many in the com- 
mercial majors group. Likewise, the number 
of girls in the commercial group is approxi- 
mately four times the number of boys. Thus, 
with the commercial majors group so heavily 
weighted with both girls and Mexican stu- 
dents, both of whom were decidedly low in 
comparison with their opposites, it is prob- 
able that these influences more than account 
for the slightly poorer showing of that 
group. 

CONTRIBUTION OF SPECIAL COMMERCIAL SUB- 
sects. Up to this point, no differentiation 
has been made among the commercial 
subjects taken by the students tested. 
All students who had taken three or more 
years of commercial work were classified as 
commercial majors, irrespective of the sub- 
jects which composed the three years. 

There should be no expectation that the 
skill subjects of shorthand and typewriting 
would contribute to the general business 
knowledge of the students who take them. 
It is the aim of these two courses to teach 
the skills involved and if they do so and do 
it well, they have accomplished their pur- 

(Concluded on page $36) 
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The Articulation of High School and College 


Commercial Courses in Oklahoma 


Joe L. Scearce 
Eastern Oklahoma College 
Wilburton, Oklahoma 


A brief summary of a thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Master of Science. 


PURPOSE OF THE sTUDY. ‘This study in- 
volves a survey of the commerce program 
in all its phases in the high schools of the 
area served primarily by Eastern Oklahoma 
College, Wilburton, Oklahoma. The study 
was made in order to determine the situation 
which existed from 1933 to 1936, inclusive. 
A further purpose was to follow up the high 
school commerce graduates through their 
work in Eastern Oklahoma College to de- 
termine the relationship which exists be- 
tween the high school commercial work and 
the work offered by the Eastern Oklahoma 
College. The study was also made in order 
to compare the college program with the 
high school program. 

The area that is served by Eastern Okla- 
homa College is largely rural and mountain- 
ous. The principal industries of the area 
are farming, coal mining, lumbering, and 
furniture making. Farming ranks first, em- 
ploying 36.5 per cent of the people in the 
area; coal mining is second in importance, 
employing 3 per cent of the population; 
lumbering and saw-milling employ 1.2 per 
cent of the population; wholesale and retail 
businesses employ 1.9 per cent of the popu- 
lation. 


THE COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM. Commer- 
cial courses were offered in 7 of the 39 high 
schools of the area served by Eastern Okla- 
homa College. While the total number of 
high schools did not change during the four- 
year period covered by the study, the num- 
ber of high schools offering commercial 
courses increased to 12. This was an increase 
of 71.4 per cent. No high school that offered 
commerce work discontinued it. Conse- 
quently, the growth in the number of schools 
offering commercial work was a net growth. 

It was found that nine different commer- 
cial courses were offered at some time during 
the period. First-year typewriting was the 
only course that was offered every year in 
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every high school. The total number of 
high school students enrolled in typewriting 
increased from 14.7 per cent in 1933-34 to 
18.8 per cent in 1936-37. The increase in 
numbers of typewriting students was 65.1 
per cent. The total number of students in 
the high schools in 1933-34 was 2,462; the 
total number of students in 1936-37 was 
3,193. This was an increase of 731 students, 
or 29.2 per cent. This fact would indicate 
that the enrollment in typewriting has been 
increasing more than twice as rapidly as the 
increase in the total enrollment of the high 
schools. First-year shorthand was a subject 
offered with the second greatest frequency. 
In two of the four years, shorthand was 
offered in all high schools that offered two 
or more units of commercial work. Offerings 
of the single-semester courses, such as arith- 
metic, business English, and commercial 
law, were somewhat erratic. This apparently 
was due to the fact that these subjects are 
commonly known as “fill-in subjects.” Book- 
keeping has been increasing in frequency 
and in enrollments. Salesmanship was of- 
fered in only one high school in each of two 
years. Second-year typewriting was offered 
in one high school during only one year. 
An analysis of teacher preparation shows 
that practically all the teachers hold Bache- 
lor degrees. In 1933-34, all but 1 of the 9 
teachers employed in the 7 schools offering 
commercial work held Bachelor degrees; in 
1936-37, 12 of the 14 teachers in the 12 
schools offering commercial work held Bache- 
lor degrees. The average tenure of the com- 
merce teacher is at least two years in the 
high schools served in this territory. The 
tenure is, therefore, fairly secure. 
Typewriters constituted the major equip- 
ment available for use by commercial stu- 
dents. One school had as few as 10 type- 
writers; another school had only 12 type- 
writers available for instructional purposes. 
Only 3 of the 10 schools offering bookkeeping 
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during 1936-37 had adding machines avail- 
able. Four schools had mimeograph ma- 
chines, 2 schools had bank-posting machines, 
and 1 school had key-driven calculators. 

The study of the activities of 708 high 
school commerce graduates in this area 
showed that one-third of the graduates con- 
tinued their education in some business 
college or in some higher institution. In 
September of the year following graduation, 
95, or 18.4 per cent, of the graduates were 
engaged in some kind of sales work. Clerical 
workers ranked third with 71, or 10 per 
cent, of the total. Farmers and housewives 
each accounted for 48, or 6 per cent of the 
graduates. The survey showed that 166 
graduates obtained commercial positions. 
This was 23.4 per cent of all commercial 
graduates, or 35.6 per cent of the graduates 
who did not continue their education. In 
view of the fact that a majority of the grad- 
uates obtained positions in selling work, 
which is offered in only 1 high school, the 
vocational importance of high school com- 
mercial work in the area is not particularly 
great. 

COMMERCIAL WORK AT EASTERN OKLAHOMA 
COLLEGE. Commercial work has been offered 
at the Eastern Oklahoma College continu- 
ously since 1924. A considerable expansion 
of commercial offerings has occurred during 
the period included in this study. During 
the last year of the study, 1936-37, the 
number of courses offered increased from 8 
to 16. 

Course enrollments have apparently justi- 
fied this increase in course offerings. The 
enrollment in commercial courses increased 
from 1383 in 1935-36 to 306 in 1936-37, and 
to 469 in 1937-38. This was an increase of 
130 per cent in 1936-37 over 1935-36, and 
58.2 per cent in 1937-38 over 1936-37. The 
total college enrollment for these years was 
262, 169, and 344.' This was a decrease in 
total enrollment of 98, or 85.5 per cent, 
during 1935-36, and an increase of 175, or 
103.6 per cent, from 1936-37 to 1937-38. It 
is apparent that while a tremendous gain in 
commerce enrollments occurred during 1936- 
37 over the preceding year as compared to 
commerce enrollments of previous years and 
in relation to the total college enrollment, 
the increase in commerce enrollments in 
1937-38 over 1936-37 was only half the in- 
crease in the total college enrollment for the 
same year. Nevertheless, the trend during 
the years covered by the study is that com- 
merce enrollments are increasing more rap- 
idly than the total college enrollment. 


1These figures represent the cumulative totals. 
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Enrollments in shorthand, typewriting, 
and bookkeeping have remained fairly 
steady, although bookkeeping, in relation to 
total college enrollments, has about doubled. 
Shorthand, with the exception of the year 
1936-37, has remained static. The trend in 
typewriting enrollment has also been regu- 
lar. The largest enrollments, both in number 
and in percentage of total college enroll- 
ment, have been in business training. Such 
a large enrollment in business training is 
indicative that the subject should be con- 
tinued as part of the curriculum. 

Until 1937-38, the teaching staff consisted 
of one full-time teacher. In 1937-38, the 
staff consisted of one full-time teacher and 
two part-time teachers whose teaching loads 
were equivalent to a second full-time teacher. 
The staff additions have resulted from in- 
creased enrollments and expended course 
offerings. 


A study of the activities of the 40 gradu- 
ates who completed twelve or more hours of 
commerce during the four years from 1934- 
37, inclusive, shows that 23 graduates, or 
more than half the class, continued their 
education in some higher institution. Ex- 
actly one-fourth of the graduates obtained 
stenographic or secretarial work of some 
kind after they graduated from junior col- 
lege. Only one graduate was a bookkeeper. 
The 7 remaining graduates were not engaged 
in occupations generally classified as com- 
mercial. Only 2 of the 23 students who con- 
tinued their study attended business college. 


ARTICULATION OF HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 
WITH COLLEGE coursES. The data used in 
this portion of the study relating to high 
schools covers the years 1933-37, inclusive; 
the data for Eastern Oklahoma College 
covers the years 1934-38, inclusive. 


There is considerable similarity and, in 
some respects, duplication in the courses 
offered in the high schools and those offered 
in the college, although the standards for the 
college courses are higher than the standards 
for the high school courses. The courses in 
typewriting and shorthand are essentially 
the same. In shorthand, the difference 
between the high school and the college 
standard at the end of the first year is 
fifteen words a minute. The standard for 
typewriting speed in the college is one-third 
greater than the standard for speed in the 
high school. College work in business arith- 
metic, bookkeeping, business law, and busi- 
ness English is not repetition because the 
work is more advanced and more technical 
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in nature than the work offered in high 
school. 

An analysis of achievement in college 
shorthand according to first and second 
semesters for the four years covered by the 
study, reveals that there is a difference of 
19.1 per cent in the number of first-semester 
students with high school credit who made 
grades above the average, or C, and those 
who had no high school credit in shorthand. 
This is not statistically significant. During 
the second semesters, the difference in A 
and B grades received by credit and non- 
credit high school students was 17.2 + 2.8 
per cent, giving a critical ratio of 6.1. This 
is interpreted to mean that students with 
high school shorthand credit can be expected 
to obtain a larger number of A and B grades 
than students without high school shorthand 
credit. Only 18 students out of 308 who had 
taken high school shorthand enrolled for 
college shorthand. 


During the four years of the study, 153 
students enrolled for first-semester type- 
writing. Nineteen of these students had 
high school credit in typewriting, and 134 
had no previous training. About nine- 
tenths of the 19 students with high school 
credit received better than average grades. 
Slightly more than one-half, or 71 students, 
without high school credit received grades 
of A or B. This would indicate that there 
does not seem to be much justification for 
permitting a student with credit in either 
high school shorthand or high school type- 
writing to repeat the first semester’s work 
in college. 

In college accounting, 24.1 per cent of 
the 79 students had high school credit in 
bookkeeping. During the first semester, 
these students received one-half of all A 
grades, which was $2.8 + 9.5 per cent more 
than students without such credit. This 
difference, which is considered statistically 
reliable, gives a critical ratio of 3.45. During 
the second semester, the advantage of the 
credit group decreased. The difference in 
favor of the credit students was only 18.3 
+ 9.2 per cent, which is only half of what 
it should be for complete reliability. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. The following recom- 
mendations appear to be warranted as a 
result of the study: 

In view of the small number of high school 
commerce graduates who continue their 
work in Eastern Oklahoma College, no par- 
ticular articulation of the college courses 
with the high school courses seems to be 
necessary at this time. If a larger number 
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of the college students in the future are hi 
school commerce graduates, steps should 
taken to articulate the work of t the college 
with the work of the high schools. These 
data also point to the desirability of having 
the college commerce staff work more closely 
with the high school commerce teachers in 
order to acquaint the teachers and their 
students with the advantages and the offer- 
ings of Eastern Oklahoma College. 

In addition to conferences and visitations, 
contests might well be introduced by the 
college. 

Because of the fact that there is more 
demand for a knowledge of accounting, and 
in order to bring precise practice into the 
work, office equipment of the type used by 
general office clerks, bookkeepers, and ac- 
countants should be added to the depart- 
mental equipment, 

Because such a large proportion of the 
commerce graduates continue their work in 
four-year collegiate institutions, steps should 
be taken to articulate the work of the col- 
lege with the work of the institutions to 
which the graduates transfer. This may 
necessitate a separation of the terminal and 
the preparatory courses. 

If sufficient growth in the future warrants 
it, separate classes in accounting should be 
organized for those who have had high 
school bookkeeping, and for those who have 
not had such work. 

Because of the advantage which students 
with high school credit in shorthand and 
typewriting have over students without 
such credit, the desirability of permitting 
students with credit to repeat college work 
in these courses is questioned. This should 
not be construed as a recommendation to 
prevent such students from taking the work 
without credit. 

Some consideration should be given to the 
introduction of courses in merchandising 
because of the large number of students 
who enter sales work. 

It might prove advisable to introduce a 
course in business training, or a similar 
course designed to improve students’ occu- 
pational intelligence and to convey informa- 
tion of a general nature to students who 
have no vocational aspirations. 

Since commerce on the collegiate level is 
almost entirely vocational, some organiza- 
tion should be devised to place students in 
jobs when they have finished their training. 

An annual follow-up of commerce gradu- 
ates should be made so that the program 
may continually be re-adapted to the needs 
revealed by such studies. 
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Business Education—Coming of Age 


A discussion of the criteria whereby we may judge 
the maturity of business education. 


by 


Dr. ElRoy Nelson 
Director of Graduate Study 
School of Commerce 
University of Denver 








Denver, Colorado 


As sTUDENTsS of economic and 
business subjects, we find ourselves baffled 
and surprised when attempting to explain 
adequately the various factors bringing 
about depressions, relapses, and recovery. 
We admit rather freely that in this country 
we have not yet come of age economically 
or in a business sense, either individually or 
collectively. 

At no time in our national history, or in- 
dividual history for that matter, have we 
been so vitally interested in criticizing gov- 
ernment officials and so-called advisors. 
Never before have we been so interested in 
social trends. Is not part of this a healthy 
sign, a mark of maturity? Let us also admit 
that during the past few years we have heard 
more false economic theories expounded 
than ever before, but we have also attempted 
to digest the sane, proved principles we 
failed to comprehend when economics was 
but another subject. We have begun to 
doubt. This is the sun of enlightment. It 
leads to evaluation, thinking. Probably for 
the first time in our entire history is this 
true on a national scale. 

From a business and an economic point 
of view, many of us have been reminded for 
the first time, have really been made socially 
conscious, of labor problems, money and 
banking problems, and principles of finance. 
This social consciousness, this evaluation of 
business, is a mark of maturity and the 
relative end of adolescence. 

From a purely business point of view, let us 
be reminded that our own economic and busi- 
ness history has been determined largely by 
the absence of certain factors at the time our 
national government was organized. Among 
other reasons, why has this been the land of 
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intensive and extensive development of the 
corporate form of business organization? 
The most important reason is the fact that 
government in business had reached the low 
ebb about 1800 and reached the high ebb in 
the depth of the depression. The question 
nationally is just how far should business be 
permitted to develop without government 
interference and control? Obviously, this 
point is somewhere between the 1800 and 
the 1935 levels. 

At Harvard University two years ago, we 
marked the coming of age of America in- 
tellectually. For the first time in history, 
scientists in the various fields came from 
every part of the civilized world to pay 
homage to higher education in this country. 
Think of it! Not until three hundred years 
after the founding of Harvard University 
had the world recognized our intellectual 
maturity; recognized our country as the 
center, or the most important center, of 
intellectual development; recognized schools 
in the United States as the logical successors 
to Alexandria, Athens, Rome, Heidelberg, 
Munich, and the universities in Britain. 

We, ourselves, and the world acknowledge 
our lack of economic and business maturity. 
The world admits our coming of age in edu- 
cation. But, in our field of business educa- 
tion, half way between economics and busi- 
ness, have we come of age? Perhaps we 
can’t answer this question in the affirmative 
or in the negative. What are the arguments 
from which we can draw our own individual 
conclusions? 

Business itself is not yet a science; per- 
haps it never will be. But, business is a little 
short of all the sciences in its techniques, 
its relationships, and its application of sci- 
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entific principles, whether they be social or 
natural sciences. Today, before it is organ- 
ized and during its life, the business organi- 
zation depends on statistical surveys em- 
bracing problems of labor, markets, con- 
sumer demands and studies of cyclical, sea- 
sonal, and long-time variations. A few 
years ago, business education meant prepa- 
ration of stenographers, typists, and book- 
keepers. All other forms of business knowl- 
edge were to be learned on the job. That 
was in the day when a business organization 
was begun in a haphazard fashion. The 
immense unclaimed wealth of the country 
alone put off the day when more scientific 
principles should be evolved. Likewise, in 
business education we postponed the day 
until after business demand reiterated again, 
“We need training in more than technical 
skills.” 

Before we evaluate the age status of 
business education, it is necessary that we 
use at least basic scientific principles as our 
criteria. In answering the question, “Is 
business education of age?” turn again to 
the Harvard celebration. Our country was 
credited with coming of age intellectually 
because we had doubted age-old principles. 
We have experimented educationally and in 
the social and natural sciences. We have 
produced in direct line from this doubt, in- 
ventions, social consciousness, development 
of our country, and industrial benefits for 
the entire world. If we agree, consequently, 
that the habit of doubting for the sake of 
progress is a sure sign of maturity, we might 
consider a few important topics which de- 
serve our efforts—our doubts. These topics 
for today are: (1) Doubt of the present 
source of our knowledge of business needs; 
(2) doubt of the curricula content; (3) doubt 
of the adequacy of teacher-training prepara- 
tion; (4) doubt of the value and the ade- 
quacy of our graduate study; (5) doubt of 
the effectiveness and the accuracy of business 
literature and textbooks; (6) doubt of the 
philosophy and the leadership of business 
education. 


DOUBT OF THE PRESENT SOURCES OF OUR 
KNOWLEDGE OF BUSINESS NEEDS. The old 
practice we have followed in gaining a 
knowledge of business needs is to go to a 
few businessmen in town to get suggestions. 
Are these men the proper source? McKinsey 
insisted that businessmen are not necessarily 
the best source for this information—not 
because they think erroneously, but because 
they constantly fail to think at all. Busi- 


nessmen constantly view all problems as 
economic, while many problems are purely 
social. Businessmen often blame others for 
personal faults. Men, of course, have prac- 
ticed alibis all the way from the Garden of 
Eden. Businessmen constantly demand 
government action and then they repudiate 
the action almost immediately. These same 
men often insist on specialization on the 
part of the high school or the college gradu- 
ate and blame the mistakes of the neophyte 
on lack of specialization. However, most of 
the mistakes are due to lack of general busi- 
ness and economic background, according 
to McKinsey, the “grand old man” of busi- 
ness education, late head of Marshall Field’s, 
Chicago, Illinois. McKinsey also reminded 
us that collections of facts do not answer 
business problems. We, therefore, doubt the 
ability of the businessman to determine for 
us just what type of training should be pro- 
vided for placing students in business. On 
this point we need more research as to 
source of data for help in knowing what to 
teach. 


DOUBT OF THE CURRICULA CONTENT. We 
need an answer to Doubt No. 1 before ade- 
quately working out our curricula. Statisti- 
cally, we can easily determine just what 
proportion of our graduates enter the dis- 
tributive, the clerical, and the other fields. 
This, however, may be inconclusive evidence 
of the exact need of specific programs 
throughout high school. In addition to 
having our curricula fit the business needs, 
are we also considering the possibility of our 
students entering college? We need not 
take Snedden! entirely at face value when 
he says that by 1950 no technical training 
will be found in our secondary schools, but 
we must admit that more and more of our 
commercial graduates will enter institutions 
of higher learning. One point we’ve made 
towards this conclusion is the recent change 
in New York whereby business English has 
been changed to English IV to fit more col- 
lege entrance requirements. Colleges, how- 
ever, are not yet having happy experiences 
with graduates of commercial departments. 
In this same connection, might the secondary 
school exert more influence in college en- 
trance requirements, which we must admit 
are antequated? Where is the place for 
guidance in our curricula? What of the 
syllabi? Many of these syllabi have been 
done hurriedly and many of them may need 
revision badly. Again, we might question 
more seriously the use of our present type of 


1David Samuel Snedden, American High Schools and Vocational Schools in 1960 (New York City: Teachers College, Columbia 


University), 1931. 
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examinations in many of our courses of 
study. Do we want to continue to ask the 
same questions in business law, for example, 
of students in Buffalo and in New Orleans? 
Possibilities for doubts concerning our cur- 
ricula might be formed in evaluating (a) 
places in business for our graduates, (b) 
college entrance, (c) syllabi, (d) guidance, 
and (e) types of examinations. 


DOUBT OF THE ADEQUACY OF TEACHER-TRAIN- 
ING PREPARATION. Are our teachers ade- 
quately prepared? To the extent that 
teacher-training institutions continue to 
insist on I. Q. ratings only as entrance re- 
quirements, our doubts can be grave. To 
the extent that our teacher-training institu- 
tions’ curricula are outdated and outmoded, 
we have another serious problem. In some 
of these institutions there may be the unholy 
overbalance of education; in other institu- 
tions, there may be an overbalance of busi- 
ness experience; in still other institutions, 
there may be weak or basically weak founda- 
tions in scientific methodology. However, 
the recent graduate entering the field today 
under the Tatest requirements of the state 
department may be fairly well prepared, 
except, of course, from the standpoint of 
age and experience. The recent graduate 
probably has a much better foundation of 
social and economic relationships than we 
had upon entering our profession. 


Are the older teachers adequately pre- 
pared? The teacher who came up from the 
ranks through technical skill preparation 
only, may have become better prepared by 
taking advanced study through his own 
inclination to study. There may be serious 
doubt of this point. 


DOUBT OF THE VALUE AND THE ADEQUACY OF 
OUR GRADUATE stuDY. The fourth place for 
doubt is in the value and in the adequacy of 
graduate study as it is now being carried on. 
Perhaps we cannot attempt to evaluate the 
graduate study, unless a survey during the 
past several years should have provided 
the proper background. Experiences at 
Eastern and Western colleges and universi- 
ties in assisting in, or in supervising, gradu- 
ate study in commerce leaves many of us 
without enthusiasm. In the first place, edu- 
cation courses seem to have carried away 
the field. These courses are, in most in- 
stances, the easy courses. Practically noth- 
ing the commerce teacher does not already 
know is given. The teacher is interested in 
his Master’s degree. Content of courses, 
maturity, and scientific training seem to be 
less valuable. Who is to blame for this con- 
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dition? Perhaps the graduate divisions 
themselves! In many of our so-called gradu- 
ate schools, the student needs to do little 
but to take a course in statistics and the 
remainder of the courses in methods. Is 
this adequate preparation? Is this intel- 
lectual maturity? Is this scientific question- 
ing? Unless graduate work establishes a 
plane on a considerably higher basis than I 
have indicated, has business education at- 
tained maturity? 

DOUBT OF THE EFFECTIVENESS AND THE AC- 
CURACY OF BUSINESS LITERATURE AND TEXT- 
Books. What of the literature in the field of 
business education today? Certainly, there 
is an abundance of literature, but as to the 
worth of some of this reading matter, we 
cannot be so positive. Rather than to rely 
on cut-and-dried principles set forth in so- 
called methods of teaching specific sub- 
jects, the teacher might need to broaden 
his general background through reading in 
the fields which form the basis of our whole 
business system: economics, finance, and 
business organization. After establishing a 
basis of fundamental knowledge on which 
to build, the interpretation of current af- 
fairs in terms of the past is an opportunity 
for the student as well as for the teacher. 
The wise use of current publications and 
thoughtful direction in their selection and 
reading is imperative if we are to prepare 
thinking young people to take their places 
in business or if they are to continue their 
study profitably. Take advantage of the 
excellent opportunity you have as a teacher 
of business subjects to correlate your class- 
room work with current affairs. The business 
teacher has, perhaps, more opportunity for 
correlation than has the teacher of any other 
subject. But, at all times, we challenge the 
material; use the acid test of “doubt”! 

This doubt applies to business and to 
economic literature extending from _ text- 
books to articles by Dorothy Thompson. 
There is a grave possibility that we have 
not yet applied extensive and intensive 
criticisms to such material. Do we bother 
ourselves with the detail of determining for 
extensive criticism whether or not the indi- 
vidual is writing for publicity? What is the 
writer’s religion, politics, and background, 
both in heredity and in environment? That 
might shade the content. Then, too, do we 
criticize the arguments and the presentation 
intensively? 

In the field of business education maga- 
zines, have we acquired dignity? scholar- 
ship? Do we need new periodicals or re- 
vamping of old ones? 
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Has the material in the textbooks which 
are found in our commercial departments 
kept pace with modern-day progress, and 
has it assisted business education in coming 
of age? To some extent, perhaps. True, the 
teacher is being supplied with a much better 
grade of textbook material than was formerly 
provided for him. This is due, in part, to the 
efforts of publishers. Very commendable 
work, perhaps, is being done by some of our 
commercial publishing houses in maintain- 
ing educational research divisions, and in 
conducting surveys in order to serve the 
classroom teacher better through accurate, 
modern textbooks, as well as through an 
abundance of supplementary materials. The 
teacher can further this improvement in the 
type of textbook material available by de- 
manding up-to-date, well-prepared text- 
books in the new field. Let us challenge this 
material also. Let us remember the old 
warning, “Putting an incorrect statement in 
print does not make it true.” Let us remind 
ourselves that in many states, teachers are 
in an unfortunate position of having text- 
books forced on them. 


However, there is still antiquated mate- 
rial in some of the textbooks used in the 
high schools today. Consider, for example, 
the textbooks used in some of the skill 
subjects. Is it logical that you should in- 
struct the student in the principles of force- 
ful, effective letterwriting during one hour, 


and, during the next hour, the shorthand’ 


period, dictate business letters that are filled 
with trite phrases and stock expressions 
which violate all fundamentals of good 
grammar? It is absurd to try to excuse 
such a situation on the basis that the student 
is simply learning to take dictation and to 
transcribe, and that he will not be affected 
by the material used. Let us also apply 
intensive and extensive criticism to our 
textbooks. This doubt as to their present 
adequacy should lead to improvement and 
to the answering of our question. 


DOUBT OF THE PHILOSOPHY AND THE LEADER- 
SHIP OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. The next field 
of doubt concerns itself with the philosophy 
and the leadership in the field of business 
education. Let us give credit to those leaders 
we know who are associated with schools 
such as New York University, Columbia 
University, Harvard University, the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and other 
institutions. Let us also subject the leaders 
to a bit of criticism—to intensive and ex- 
tensive criticism. Have these leaders be- 
come textbook-minded? Do they show a 
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willingness to write numerous books in 
methods where they paraphrase Kilpatrick 
and do practically nothing else? Do they 
produce books in various fields in which 
their knowledge may be entirely inadequate? 
We have heard it stated that some of our 
associations of teachers are governed by a 
self-perpetuating body of leaders who may 
have passed on intellectually. If this is true, 
and if it continues to be true, we cannot 
reach the maturity that we so much desire. 
There is but little doubt in the minds of 
many teachers that more leaders with more 
wholesome philosophies and intellects can 
be found. 


concLusions. We cannot immediately 
answer the question of maturity of business 
education. We can merely present the cri- 
terion whereby we may answer it ourselves. 
The first criterion is doubt because doubt 
invariably leads to conversion or to repudia- 
tion. The field is open—and maturity is 
reached. Elements we doubt are: (1) sources 
of knowledge on business needs, (2) curric- 
ula, (8) teacher-training preparation, (4) 
graduate study, (5) adequacy of business 
literature, and (6) present philosophy and 
leadership. 

Is business education of age? 





JUNIOR BUSINESS PRACTICE SETS 


General Business Practice Set 
A set with business papers that can be 
used in any junior business training 
course. No knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing is needed. List price 92 cents, 
subject to school discount. 
eee 


Household Budgets and Records 


The set provides practice in record- 
keeping and budgeting. It contains 
business papers with the blank books. 
No knowledge of bookkeeping is re- 
quired. List price 60 cents, subject to 
school discount. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
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Advantages of Long Practice Sets in 
Teaching First-Year Bookkeeping 


by 


Brother E. Ignatius, F. S. C. 
La Salle College 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


A Topic occasionally discussed in 
departmental meetings, and at other times 
when bookkeeping teachers get together, is 
the relative merits of short and long practice 
sets in teaching first-year bookkeeping. 
Long practice sets, when mentioned in this 
article, are sets of approximately seventy- 
five or more transactions, accompanied by 
business papers; short sets are those con- 
taining féwer transactions and without 
vouchers. Advocates of both long and short 
sets present cogent arguments for the adop- 
tion of the type they believe most effective 
for teaching bookkeeping, but they do not 
always have a voice in selecting the set they 
are asked to use. However, preferences of 
teachers carry considerable weight with 
prudent administrators. On these teachers 
is placed the responsibility of producing re- 
sults, and results are not likely to be ob- 
tained unless each teacher feels satisfied 
that the set he is using is the best device to 
accomplish the direct and the indirect ob- 
jectives of bookkeeping instruction. 

There comes a time when first-year 
students have covered sufficient textbook 
material, problems, and short-set work to 
begin more advanced sets. Shall these sets 
be.a series of small voucherless sets, or 
should at least one long set, with business 
papers, be required during the second semes- 
ter? In the hands of an enthusiastic and 
capable teacher, long or short sets could be 
used effectively; but since it is patent that 
one or the other must be decided upon for 
adoption, which shall it be? It is my inten- 
tion to defend the inclusion of one long set 
during the first year. It seems to me, after 
several years’ experience with both long and 
short sets, that the longer set, with its 
various blank books and vouchers, has many 
decided educational advantages that make 
it a more satisfactory teaching aid than the 
short set. Bookkeeping is, and probably 
always will be, a vocational subject as long 
as the business world requires the informa- 
tion bookkeeping provides. Apart from its 
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vocational value for those students who are 
able to obtain record-keeping jobs, book- 
keeping has personal utility for all persons 
who will take the trouble to use it. The long 
set gives the teacher many more opportuni- 
ties than does the short set, to apply book- 
keeping principles to personal use. Without 
impairing the set’s vocational value, it en- 
riches the student with much personally 
useful business information; it helps the 
student to cultivate proper attitudes to- 
wards the economic world in which he plays 
so intimate a part; and it develops desirable 
character traits that should make the student 
a more useful member of society in whatever 
career he ultimately chooses for himself. 

It is admitted that the short set is also 
useful in this respect but to a lesser degree. 
In fact, some instructors prefer short sets 
exclusively for first-year work because there 


-are fewer transactions in each set to record, 


and fewer transactions accelerate comple- 
tion of the bookkeeping cycle. Brevity per- 
mits repetition of sets, and repetition, to an 
extent, aids learning. Through use of the 
short set, the student is presumed to grasp 
more rapidly the significance and the rela- 
tion of one cycle to another, and to form 
proper concepts of journalizing, posting, 
statement making, ledger closing and ruling, 
and other phases of bookkeeping within the 
cycle itself. It is contended that errors can 
be corrected more easily in the short sets, 
for if the student makes a serious error in 
the longer set, the mistake must be carried 
through several weeks’ work. In the short 
set, errors will affect only a few transactions, 
and they probably will be avoided in the 
next sets. Frequent “turnovers” of short 
sets give the student a thorough grounding 
in fundamental principles, and enable him 
to approach his advanced work with greater 
confidence. 

With these contentions I heartily agree. 
I believe that the best approach to a longer 
set is through the completion of short sets, 
which textbooks usually provide. But book- 
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keeping cycles in actual business life are not 
as simple as the shorter sets would have the 
student believe. Some firms close their 
books weekly; many other firms close their 
books monthly and annually, but between 
closings there is a tremendous amount of 
repetitive work to be done, as those teachers 
who have actually experienced the drudgery 
of certain office routine tasks well know. 
Journalizing, with few exceptions, is done 
from business papers of one kind or another, 
and these papers must first be audited care- 
fully and later filed systematically. Journals 
and ledgers are rarely bound together in a 
single binder. 

Few executives of efficiently organized 
modern offices are willing to entrust inex- 
perienced high school graduates with book- 
keeping positions of responsibility without 
first trying their mettle in the crucible of 
minor routine office jobs. For this reason, 
among others, teachers who desire their 
students to acquire vicarious experience 
under conditions most closely approximating 
actual office work, prefer the longer sets 
with their more comprehensive transactions. 
These sets permit sufficient repetition of 
journalizing and posting, handling of papers, 
filing, and other bookkeeping routine to 
familiarize students with the detail work of 
the bookkeeper. Yet, instruction in routine 
work is secondary, and it must not eclipse 
necessary emphasis on the higher functions 
of bookkeeping and accounting—adjusting 
and closing ledger accounts, preparing fi- 
nancial statements, and preparing compara- 
tive and analytical reports. The long set 
provides ample practice material for all 
these duties. 

I readily agree that beginners should 
complete several cycle problems and at 
least one short set before beginning the long 
set, if optimum results are to be obtained. 
A student who did not have this preliminary 
practice would be handicapped in attempt- 
ing to work the long set, for he hardly would 
have acquired sufficient bookkeeping skill 
to acquit himself with credit on the more 
intricate entries of advanced transactions. 
But, eliminating the long set entirely from 
first-year work deprives the beginner of 
much useful general business training and 
exploratory experience, as well as depriving 
him of those recording skills and other de- 
sirable outcomes he would hardly get other- 
wise, especially if he had had no junior 
business training before starting his book- 
keeping course. Just what these other de- 
sirable outcomes will be depends upon the 
teacher’s aims, the manner of presentation, 
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and the teacher’s ability to arouse and 
maintain the student’s interest. 

So many factors influence practice set 
presentation that it would be futile to expect 
the same method of presentation to function 
with equal satisfaction under all educational 
conditions. Interests and aptitudes of stu- 
dents, preparation and experience of teach- 
ers, teaching aims, and environment have 
to be considered when devising or adapting 
presentation technique for local application. 
However, bookkeeping is so rich in educa- 
tional values for students in their present 
and future social relationships as consumers, 
citizens, and possible enterprisers, that many 
instructors welcome the long set as a me- 
dium through which to introduce abounding 
stores of relevant oral, written, and visual 
supplementary material. To such instruct- 
ors, the problem is merely a question of se- 
lecting the most appropriate material, and 
determining when to introduce it to the 
best advantage. The long set lends itself 
admirably to the unification of this material 
and to its integration with bookkeeping 
theory already learned. Specific examples 
of the manner in which some of this supple- 
mentary material may be presented in con- 
junction with formal printed instructions 
are given in the following paragraphs. 

The teacher’s first opportunity to stimu- 
late thinking comes the moment the practice 
set is opened; or, if the teacher prefers, a 
day or two before the set is distributed. 
Confronted with a puzzling array of blank 
books, business papers, a checkbook, sales 
journal, files, and instruction sheet enve- 
lopes, the inexperienced student naturally 
wonders what he is going to do with all of 
them. Before he records a single figure in 
any book, the student should be reminded 
of the purpose for which the set is to be 
worked, the high standards of accuracy and 
neatness expected of him, and the necessity 
of analyzing each transaction carefully be- 
fore attempting any entry for it. After al- 
lowing a few moments to the students to 
satisfy their curiosity, the instructor should 
ask them if all firms in their locality use a 
system exactly like the system about to be 
studied. Some students may answer affirma- 
tively, in which case a false impression must 
be corrected. The teacher should make clear 
that the set represents only one of many 
different applications of double-entry book- 
keeping theory utilized in current office 
practice. Although all double-entry systems 
are fundamentally alike in principle, they 
differ greatly in their application to particu- 
lar bookkeeping problems. It is well for the 
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beginning bookkeeping student to know that 
the aim of the course is to give him a thorough 
understanding of these principles which he 
will adapt later on, or which he will see 
adapted, to the record-keeping problems 
— to the firm employing him. It is 

tter for the student to have this under- 
standing than to master a hypothetical set, 
the exact counterpart of which he may never 
see again. If the teacher has had any book- 
keeping or accounting experience, he prob- 
ably will recall how bewildered he was dur- 
ing his transition from vicarious school work 
to actual bookkeeping in a well-organized 
office, and how unkindly he may have been 
tempted to think of his Alma Mater for not 
having equipped him with more practical 
instruction, until it finally dawned on him 
that his employer’s books had many things 
in common with the books on which he 
worked in school. The teacher should realize 
how much mental agony he would have 
been spared had the instructor only inti- 
mated that he was learning mastery of 
principles and their broad applications, in- 
stead of permitting him to labor under the 
delusion that his little set was the ne plus 
ulira of accounting perfection, and nothing 
different from it would be encountered any- 
where. 

To the bookkeeping teacher interested in 
vocational guidance, explaining journals and 
ledgers and their functions offers an opening 
to mention some of the services rendered by 
accountants in designing and /or in revising 
blank books, business forms, and bookkeep- 
ing systems for their clients. The teacher 
should build up a file of visual aids, particu- 
larly forms, to draw from at opportune mo- 
ments in order to illustrate real journal, 
ledger, and other printed business blanks. 
These visual aids will bring out the point 
that although the real forms differ widely in 
many instances from those on which the 
student is about to work, they are basically 
very much like them. The student should 
be told that he need not be surprised if in 
his business experience he encounters even 
more complex styles of printed forms. 

Should the student inquire why account- 
ing systems are not more standardized, he 
might be informed that as a tailor fits a 
suit to the frame of its wearer, so the ac- 
countant designs a system to fit the needs 
of the concern using it. While it is true that 
standard systems may be offered to the 
trade, individual differences require that 
these standards have sufficient flexibility to 
permit ready adaptation to particular busi- 
nesses. 


Usually, the first entry encountered in a 
long practice set is the proprietor’s invest- 
ment, recorded from a Balance Sheet. This 
transaction permits a review of the Balance 
Sheet, and a discussion of how the student 
should go about opening a set of books if 
he were asked to do so by a neighborhood 
businessman who could supply only a Bal- 
ance Sheet made up during the previous 
year and such data regarding assets and 
liabilities as could be gathered at the present 
time. Discussions like these will undoubt- 
edly help the student to understand better 
the function of a Balance Sheet in business 
life from the viewpoint of the accountant, 
the banker, the proprietor, and other inter- 
ested parties. The student should know 
how to verify the accuracy of the Balance 
Sheet figures, and he should appreciate the 
importance of having these figures checked 
and certified when he is assuming responsi- 
bility for his employer’s assets, liabilities, 
and proprietorship. 

Accuracy and neatness of entries must be 
stressed. The teacher probably has statis- 
tics, clippings, personal experiences, or other 
data for ready reference to emphasize the 
importance of accuracy, without which 
books and reports are worthless. These little 
examples are often more effective than a 
peremptory command to do correct work un- 
der an expressed or an implied threat of failure. 

As for neatness, it is surprising to see 
books that have been worked on in offices 
for years appearing almost as fresh as the 
day they left the stationery store; while 
other books, which are hardly out of the 
stationery store, look as decrepit as veterans 
of a dozen annual fiscal periods. From the 
beginning, neatness is given more than pass- 
ing notice. Under this heading is included 
penmanship, arrangement of written work, 
tidiness of desk, and filing of papers. Stu- 
dents can be stimulated to do neater work 
by being given some reward for it in their 
grade, and by being made to realize that all 
other things being equal, the neater of two 
office men being considered for a higher 
position gets the job. Some improvement 
in penmanship can be achieved through an 
appeal for eyesight conservation. When 
students are told that many bookkeepers 
work long hours under artificial light, even 
in daytime, and that it is to their advantage 
physically and financially to avoid eyestrain 
and its concomitant ills, especially that eye- 
strain brought on by trying to read poor 
penmanship, they seem to be more im- 
pressed. 

The proprietor’s cash balance, as indi- 
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cated on the Balance Sheet, will disagree 
with the balance shown on the bank state- 
ment when there are unpaid checks. Why 
this should happen can be explained by the 
instructor when he teaches his class how to 
reconcile the two balances. The students 
might be interested in knowing how pass 
books were balanced by bank clerks during 
the days when posting machines were not 
commonly used; how checks are cleared; 
why checks should be outstanding and un- 
paid, and how the depositor should safe- 
guard himself by depositing all checks 
promptly. If the school possesses a posting 
machine, the teacher can utilize it for a 
brief demonstration; if a posting machine is 
not available, the teacher’s file may be 
drawn upon for pictures to display. Inci- 
dently, posting machine operation is fre- 
quently a starting point for young men 
interested in banking careers. It might be 
well to mention that such positions are 
available, and that training for these posi- 
tions can be given in the school, in business 
colleges, or on the job itself. 

The opening entry is usually followed by a 
deposit of checks in the bank. For such 
transactions, a school bank might be estab- 
lished in the bookkeeping room; or students, 
without leaving their places, could exchange 
pass books and act as bankers. When pass 
book entries are made, the student-depositor 
should be allowed to retain his forms, but 
those forms ordinarily kept by the bank 
should be filed in his outgoing papers file. 
A few moments should be devoted to ques- 
tioning the class about the advantages of 
saving, paying by check, maintaining cordial 
relations with the bank, and some of the 
services offered depositors by banking in- 
stitutions. 

What a thrill the beginner gets when he 
writes checks for the first time! The use of 
the checkbook offers another opportunity to 
stress accuracy and legibility in writing 
checks, the importance of keeping the check- 
book properly balanced, and the importance 
of seeing that the bank balance is not over- 
drawn. The student should be warned to be 
wary about accepting checks from strangers 
until the worth of such checks can be un- 
questionably established. The convenience 
of keeping a checking account, not only for 
the ease with which funds may be trans- 
ferred, but also for the receipts which can- 
celled checks provide, might be mentioned, 
together with a few more words offered about 
such bank services as certifying checks, pro- 
viding bank drafts, making loans, giving 
advice on financial problems, and providing 
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safe deposit vaults. This information has 
important personal-use or consumer value to 
the student, whether or not he intends to 
enter business. 

Since most students evince great interest 
in all kinds of machinery, bookkeeping teach- 
ers can take advantage of this curiosity to 
intersperse practice set explanations with 
demonstrations of equipment. If equipment 
is not available in the school, it can be 
borrowed or rented. Office equipment manu- 
facturers usually are pleased to demon- 
strate their appliances and services to 
schools, or they will obligingly furnish lit- 
erature if such demonstrations are not pos- 
sible. In smaller communities where equip- 
ment agencies are not available, arrange- 
ments might be made with local offices to 
borrow equipment for a day or two. 

Entries in the purchases journal, made 
from invoices, for merchandise purchased on 
credit, follow the depositing of checks. 
Simple as such entries seem to be, they are 
replete with opportunities to furnish the 
student with useful vocational and consumer 
information beyond mere record-keeping 
skill. Invoice extensions may be checked on 
a calculator, although it is often preferred 
to postpone adding and calculating machine 
operation until the students have had ample 
time to practice their business mathematics. 
How many students are aware of the pro- 
fessional purchasing agent’s function, value, 
and authority in modern business? 

When the sales journal is opened, and the 
first charge sale is recorded, students can be 
reminded of the value of credit, and how 
credit information about charge customers 
is obtained from local and national credit 
agencies. The significance of a good credit 
rating and the care with which businessmen 
guard their credit should be stressed. When 
posting charge sales to the ledger, it might 
be well to mention that ledger accounts are 
kept in bound books, loose-leaf binders, and 
card trays. It isn’t absolutely necessary that 
beginners have this information, but it is 
well for them to know of various types of 
ledger binding. Likewise, students are quite 
surprised to know that such things as “fan- 
fold” invoices exist, the multiple copies of 
which are used for many different recording 
purposes. This recent advance in machine 
billing will probably be encountered later in 
business life; why not give future office 
workers a few details about it now? 

“Freight paid” transactions recall trans- 
portation, a subject in itself more relevant 
to economics than to bookkeeping. But, 
since freight transactions enter so frequently 
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into the bookkeeper’s daily routine, it might 
be well to ask the students just what is 
freight. Most likely, students associate the 
term with rail and marine shipments. It is 
helpful to have available a collection of 
railroad, express, airline, truck, and marine 
freight forms; pictures; and other interest- 
ing data for presentation to the class. 

“Pay day” is usually the day in every 
wage earner’s life. In practice set procedure, 
the student-bookkeeper is paid a salary at 
stated intervals. As he writes his first pay 
check, the student might be questioned 
concerning the service he rendered in ex- 
change for his wages, and what he intends 
to do with his salary. How much thought 
has he given to saving part of it, and to 
spending the remainder only for those 
services and commodities which will be 
most beneficial to him physically, mentally, 
and morally? He should be helped to acquire 
the proper attitude towards work, wages, 
spending, paying debts, and promotion. 

Ledger-closing and report-making can be 
treated apart from their purely technical 
aspects for the wealth of analytical material 
they offer. Why be satisfied with mere pres- 
entation of a neatly-typed monthly report? 
Do the students understand the deeper 
significance of the Balance Sheet and the 
Profit and Loss Statement in everyday 
business life, apart from their direct utility 
to the proprietor? Do they know that bank- 
ers, creditors, and investors are deeply 
concerned about the figures on these reports? 
Do such things as the ratio of liabilities to 
assets, and expenses to income, mean any- 
anything to them? After all, aren’t the 
multitudinous details of journalizing, post- 
ing, and report-making undertaken for the 
purpose of giving enterprisers and other 
interested parties just such information as 
that outlined on the Balance Sheet and the 
Profit and Loss Statement? 

These are a few examples and applica- 
tions of useful information that might be 
introduced to provoke thought, to clarify 
principles, and to give the personal touch to 
istruction. The several examples mentioned 
are sufficient, I hope, to illustrate the use- 
fulness of the long set, with its papers, as a 
device for teaching beginners the funda- 
mental principles and skills of bookkeeping. 
These examples may provide, as well, op- 
portunities to apply learning acquired in 
other related branches should the teacher 
desire to go beyond the formal textbook 
transactions. The set lends itself to discus- 
sions and projects which stimulate the be- 
ginner to delve deeper into the activities of 
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the economic world about him, and to en- 
rich him with a more comprehensive back- 
ground of underlying business processes. The 
set also enables the student to perceive, 
with clearer insight, the necessity of book- 
keeping and accounting in modern commer- 
cial life, and to appreciate the usefulness of 
these subjects for keeping his own personal 
records systematically. 

To some teachers, it might seem that 
presenting the long set as outlined: should 
retard its completion; yet, this need not be 
so. Speed is a desirable trait in the advanced 
student, but it is hardly desirable in the 
tyro if mastery and accuracy have been 
sacrificed to attain it. When the student 
has attained mastery of the principles be- 
hind each transaction’s record and forms, 
the teacher is amply repaid for the time he 
spent in “selling” the course to the begin- 
ning student; in showing him that the set 
he was beginning would provide many inter- 
esting and valuable experiences; and in 
helping him to acquire as complete an under- 
standing as possible about each new form 
and new procedure. When the student 
views things in their proper perspective, and 
understands the relationship between trans- 
actions, forms, and entries, he is capable of 
advancing on his own volition when he en- 
counters mastered principles in later situa- 
tions. If the student is given mastery, speed 
should take care of itself. 

When the teacher has succeeded in prop- 
erly motivating his course so that the 
students see in bookkeeping something 
practical for personal application, either 
vocationally or otherwise, they are more 
inclined to co-operate freely and whole- 
heartedly with the teacher in his efforts to 
condition them for intelligent participation 
in the business world. Should the students 
prefer careers other than bookkeeping and 
accounting, they will be men and women 
with understanding and appreciation of the 
function of accounting in economic and 
other activities of society. 

Under this type of presentation, book- 
keeping retains its vocational values. At 
the same time, the needs of nonvocational 
students are given due consideration. At 
the end of the second semester, each student 
should have acquired sufficient preparation 
to do advanced work, if he so desires. He 
should also have acquired proper attitudes, 
appreciations, and understandings if he 
seeks from the instruction merely general 
business training, or sufficient bookkeeping 
knowledge and skill to record systematically 
his own personal business transactions. 
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The Teaching Unit in Bookkeeping in the 
Private Commercial School 


STATEMENT OF UNIT. The pupil 
should, at the end of the book- 
keeping unit, have the ability 
to keep a complete set of books 
for an individual proprietorship, 
a partnership, or a corporation. He should 
be thoroughly familiar with all the books 
of original entry; with posting into the 
Accounts Receivable and the Accounts Pay- 
able ledgers, and the general ledger; with 
the preparation of the Trial Balance, the 
supporting schedules, the Profit and Loss 
Statement, the Balance Sheet, and the 
Work Sheet; with the handling and the 
depositing of cash, and the general routine 
of the bank and business office. This skill is 
attained over a period of from six to nine 
months, the instruction being largely indi- 
vidual. There is a definite attempt to cor- 
relate bookkeeping with machine operation 
and other business subjects. The pupil is 
taught to add his figures and the Trial 
Balance totals upon the adding machine. 
He is also taught the theory of machine 
bookkeeping. 

ANALYSIS OF THE UNIT. ‘The theory of 
bookkeeping and its ramified applications, 
and the varied rules, terms, and forms are 
the first steps to be learned before the pupil 
can be expected to handle laboratory prac- 
tice material efficiently. The pupil must be 
made aware that the purpose of bookkeep- 
ing and accounting is to keep a record of 
property, ownership, and the continuous 
increase or decrease in ownership. The 
method employed is the presentation of the 
theory by the teacher and the practical 
application of the principles by the pupil. 

INCIDENTAL LEARNINGS OF THE UNIT. The 
pupil is given suggestions and directions 
about the study procedures, the setup, and 
the forms of books to be used in analyzing 
and in recording business transactions so 
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that he knows exactly what he 
is supposed to do. He is shown 
how best to proceed and why 
such a method of procedure is 
followed. The cycles are re- 
peated many times for emphasis so that the 
pupil can become conversant with the work 
as he progresses in the bookkeeping course. 

The unit must provide a knowledge of 
bookkeeping terminology and the develop- 
ment of the types of books to be used—the 
journals, the ledgers, the reports of financial 
data, the opening of books, the adjustments 
necessary at the closing of a fiscal period, 
and the actual procedure necessary in closing 
the books. The unit must also provide a 
general knowledge of the different systems of 
bookkeeping in use in different types of 
businesses. For this, special vocational 
practice problems and sets are provided. 

The handling of payrolls, negotiable pa- 
pers, various office forms, and the complex 
routine of different business offices must 
also be presented to the pupil in the unit. 
In conjunction with the teaching of such 
material, the teacher must provide such 
informative data and guidance in the book- 
keeping unit as will tend to develop a busi- 
ness character and personality. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE BOOKKEEPING UNIT. 
The pupil must be made to realize that the 
opportunities available for the bookkeeping 
graduate in the fields of commerce and in- 
dustry are limited to those pupils who have 
thoroughly mastered bookkeeping theory 
and who have acquired the techniques and 
skills that enable them to keep efficient 
records and to open the door for promo- 
tional opportunities. The pupil must learn 
about the different types of businesses, the 
various records that are kept, and the gen- 
eral routine of the office. He must also 
(Concluded on page $27) 
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Providing for Varying Abilities in the 
Commercial Law Class 


Arthur D. Markle, J. S.D. 


Head of Commercial Department 
Lyndhurst High School 
Lyndhurst, New Jersey 


Mr. Markle’s article is reprinted from “The Business Education 
Observer,” the official magazine of the High School Commercial 
Teachers Association of New Jersey. 


One of the many rewards for 
being a teacher of commercial sub- 
jects is the delightful and exciting 
experience of listening to students 
who are vigorously discussing some 
law case which has been decided 
years ago, but which still repre- 
sents good law. There is no more 
profound medium through which 
a student’s imagination can be 
stimulated than the interpretation 
of a law case in a dramatic light, 
especially if plenty of local color is 
added. ‘This procedure will also 
impress upon the students the 
picture of law in operation. 

Among the group there will be found a 
number of philosophers who believe that the 
end of law should be what is socially right 
and just. These students are usually looking 
ahead. They state what they think the 
law ought to be. 

There will be some members of the class 
who will want to know why the law is as it 
is, and this question will bring about an 
exploration of the history of the law, which 
is rich in cultural value. For instance, this 
type of student will want to know the “why” 
of the doctrine of consideration. 

A comparison of the basic principles of 
contracts in the civil law with those of our 
own common law is helpful in satisfying the 
demands of the average and the superior 
students. This is particularly so if the differ- 
ences shown are traced to their underlying 
historical, psychological, or economic causes. 
This develops in the student an appreciation 
of the influence of social system, tradition, 
and usage in the development of the law. 

In every class there will also be found 
students who are not interested in telling 
the history of laws nor in prophesying the 
future development of the law. These stu- 
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dents are interested merely in what 
the law is or, as they put it, “What 
is the answer or solution to the case 
problem under discussion?” In 
writing this article, it is this group 
of students with which I am chiefly 
concerned. The theory of the his- 
torical approach, that the back- 
ground of early law will make clear 
the foreground of modern American 
law, does not work because the 
students get the background so 
confused with the foreground that 
they are not sure which is which. 
Nevertheless, many high school 
students who have lacked sufficient 
poise and aggressiveness to attain average 
success in other classes, have been able, by 
the use of the case method, to develop their 
reasoning ability to a point where they feel 
and realize that they are playing a real part 
in a real world. This has been done by giv- 
ing the students a solid foundation in certain 
eternal and immutable rules or principles 
which show no signs of decay, plus an op- 
portunity to gain a fair amount of success in 
expressing and in applying the rules learned. 

Law, to this last group of students, is a 
set of rules of right conduct established to 
justify a prediction with reasonable certainty 
that the rules will be enforced by the courts 
if their authority is challanged. Therefore, 
the students should have called to their 
attention at the beginning of the study only 
those legal ideas which are definite and cer- 
tain and which possess a sturdy old age. 
The task before us, then, is to take an in- 
ventory of present laws and to select those 
laws that fit our purpose. 

At the present time, the emphasis in law 
is being gradually transferred from individ- 
ual interests to social interests. This is a 
period of growth in the law. However, the 
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ideas contributed by the periods of legal 
development in the common law and in the 
civil law, which are designated as strict law 
and maturity of law, should be emphasized 
most in our present study. In these stages 
the outstanding characteristics are equality 
of opportunity, security of acquisitions, and 
individual rights. 

In choosing the list of topics which follows, 
I have tried to keep uppermost in my mind 
the fact that one of the most fundamental of 
social interests is that law shall be uniform 
and impartial. As an example, in the law of 
succession, when a person dies intestate and 
leaves a spouse and children surviving, the 
spouse takes one-third of the personal prop- 
erty and the children receive two-thirds. 
Surely, rules of this nature operate in a 
mechanical and in an impersonal manner 
and cause no difficulty with any group. And, 
of course, since death is the universal human 
lot, the laws relating to the disposition of 
property at death are of practical interest 
and importance to everyone. 

I hope that the suggestions as to content, 
organization, and pedagogical technique will 
serve as a guide in the teaching of this phase 
of commercial work. 


PARTIAL CONTENT 
I. Persons 


. Enjoyment of civil rights 
Rules of consanguinity 
. Paternal and maternal authority 
. Adoption 
. Minority, guardianship, and emancipation 
. Status of a corporation 
operty and Different Kinds of Ownership 
. Real property 
Estates in severalty 
. Concurrent estates and co-ownership 
. Rights in the land of another 
. Estate by curtesy 
. Estate of dower 
. Limitations upon ownership 
. Recording acts 
B. Personal property 
1. Tangible 
2. Intangible 
3. The nature of the ownership 
III. Different Ways of Acquiring Property 
. Succession 
Accession 
Confusion of goods 
. Gifts—inter vivos, causa mortis, and by will 
. Rights of finder 
. Adverse possession 
. Prescription 
. Eminent domain 
. Contract 
IV. Regulation of Business 
A. All uniform acts 
B. Employment contracts 
C. Workmen’s compensation 
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. Credit transactions 
. Insurance 
Innkeepers 

. Banking 

. Public utilities 
Interstate commerce 


TEACHING TECHNIQUE, Each topic is intro- 
duced by a talk given by the teacher in 
which he relates to the students several 
interesting cases on the subject to be stud- 
ied. As soon as interest has been aroused, 
an assignment is made. ‘The assignment 
usually consists of ten questions or of case 
problems and the students are given the 
page or the pages on which the answer to 
each question or case is found. At the next 
meeting of the class, the students discuss 
the questions and the case problems in ac- 
cordance with a plan which I shall outline. 
The assignments are continued until all 
questions and cases available for a particular 
topic have been discussed. A test is then 
given on the rules of law that are brought 
out during the discussion. 

RECITATION—INSTRUCTION TO STUDENTS 
I. How to recite 

A. When called upon, go to the front 
of the room, face the class and give 
your question or your case and the 
answer as fully as you can in dis- 
tinct and correct English. 

B. Upon completing the recitation, 
remain facing the class and ask for 
questions relative to your prob- 
lem. 

C. If you are unable to answer a 
question, call upon anyone in the 
class to give the answer. 

D. Do not return to your seat until 
the teacher signifies his desire for 
you to do so. 

II. Importance of asking questions 

A. Extra credit is given for the asking 
or the answering of a good ques- 
tion. 

1. A good question is one that is 
relevant to the problem. 

a. It may be relevant in the 
way of seeking to add mate- 
rial omitted from recitation, 
or 

b. By interpreting or criticizing 
answers given 

B. By questions, criticisms, and the 
supplying of material omitted from 
recitations, the students can show 
that they have studied the assign- 
ment. 

(Concluded on page $25) 
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Georgia Business Education Association 


A banquet for mem- 
bers of the Georgia Busi- 
ness Education Associa- 
tion was held on January 
20 at the Piedmont Hotel, 
Atlanta, Georgia. Presi- 
dent C. A. Swenson of 
the Commercial High 
School, Atlanta, presided 
at the meeting. Greet- 
ings extended from dif- 
ferent groups were as fol- 
lows: universities and 
colleges, Herman Ellis, 
University of Georgia, 
Athens; senior high 
schools, Grace Titman, 
Atlanta Opportunity School, Atlanta; Fulton 
County, Clyde Price, West Fulton High 
School, Atlanta; and private schools, Cath- 
erine Reid, Crichton’s Business College, At- 
lanta. The banquet address was given by 
B. W. Cardwell, personnel director of Rich’s, 
an Atlanta firm. 

The officers of the Association are: presi- 
dent, C. A. Swenson, Commercial High 
School, Atlanta; vice president, Herbert 
Squires, Greenleaf Secretarial School, At- 
lanta; secretary, Mrs. J. A. Mooty, Richard- 
son High School, College Park. 

A dinner party and a dance was also held 
by the Association at the Atlanta Athletic 
Club, Atlanta, on February 24. Clark 
Harrison of Draughon’s Business College, 
Atlanta, was chairman of arrangements. 


C. A. Swenson 


International Commercial Schools Contest 


The eighth International Commercial 
Sehools Contest will be held on June 20 and 
21 at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois. 
The schedule of events, as announced by W. 
C. Maxwell, contest manager, Hinsdale 
High School, Hinsdale, Illinois, is as follows: 
Class A, Novice Tests—shorthand, type- 
written transcription, typewriting, book- 
keeping, machine calculation, and dictating 
machine. Class B, Amateur Tests—short- 
hand, typewritten transcription, typewrit- 
ing, and bookkeeping. Class C, Open Tests— 
shorthand, typewriting, and dictating ma- 
chine. Special tests in novice and amateur 
typewriting will also be given. The winners 
will be known as world’s champion amateur 
and novice typists. 

Entry blanks and complete information 
may be obtained by writing to W. C. 
Maxwell. 
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American Association of Junior Colleges 


According to an announcement made by 
Byron S. Hollinshead, president of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, the 
Association has recently received a grant of 
$25,000 from the General Education Board 
of New York City to finance a series of 
exploratory studies in the general field of 
terminal education in junior colleges. It is 
anticipated that the exploratory study will 
reveal the need and the opportunity for a 
series of additional studies and experimental 
investigations and demonstrations which 
may cover several years of continuous effort. 

‘The study will include a large number of 
the junior colleges in the United States. It 
will be sponsored by a nation-wide repre- 
sentative committee composed of many out- 
standing educators. The immediate respon- 
sibility for the study will be taken over by 
an executive committee consisting of Rosco 
C. Ingalls, chairman, Doak S. Campbell, and 
Byron S. Hollinshead. The director of the 
study will be Walter Crosby Eells, executive 
secretary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C. 

The study will be concerned particularly 
with courses and curricula of a semi- 
professional and cultural character designed 
to give young people greater economic com- 
petence and civic responsibility. 


Eleanor Crigler DeHaven Honored 


The commerce section of the Louisiana 
Teachers Association elected Professor 
Eleanor Crigler DeHaven honorary presi- 
dent at the annual convention held in Alex- 
andria on November 21. This honor was 
conferred upon Professor DeHaven in recog- 
nition of the splendid work which she did in 
organizing the commerce section of the 
Louisiana Teachers Association, of her lead- 
ership in the organization for many years, 
and of her successful efforts in the introduc- 
tion of commercial tests in school rally 
programs. 

Professor DeHaven has been a member of 
the faculty of Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute, Lafayette, Louisiana, since 1910. 
She taught at Lebanon University, Lebanon, 
Ohio, and Logan Square Business College, 
Chicago, Illinois, before going to Lafayette. 
She has studied at Valparaiso University, 
Valparaiso, Indiana; at Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City; and at the State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. She 
is chairman of the secretarial science division 
at Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 
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Illinois Commerce Teachers 


The annual convention of the: Illinois 
Commercial Education Association will be 
held at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, 
on Friday, March 29, as announced by 
President James M. Thompson of Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, 
Illinois. 

The convention program is as follows: 


MORNING SESSION 
9:30 A.M. 

“The Need for Occupational Research in the School 
System”—Lester J. Schloerb, director of occupa- 
tional research, Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, 
Illinois 

10:15 A. M. 

“The Role of the Social-Economic Subjects in 
Secondary Schools”—W. Harmon Wilson, editor 
of The Balance Sheet, Cincinnati, Ohio 

11:00 a. M. 

“The Commercial Curriculum from the Practical 
Point of View”—Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, associ- 
ate professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 

12:30 P. M. 
Commercial Teachers Luncheon, Morrison Hotel 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
2:00 P. M. 

“Realities in Business Education”—Clyde I. 
Blanchard, editor of The Business Education 
World, New York City 

3:00 P. M. 

Demonstration and Talk on “Methods of Developing 
Speed in Typing”—Albert Tangora, Royal Type- 
writer Company, Chicago, Illinois 

4:00 P. M. 
Election of Officers 


EVENING 
6:30 P. M. 


Annual Illinois Vocational Association Banquet and 
Dance 


The officers of the Association are: presi- 
dent, James, M. Thompson, Eastern State 
Teachers College, Charleston; vice president, 
P. J. Phillhower, East Moline High School, 
East Moline; secretary, Lottie E. Gascho, 
Dupo Community High School, Dupo; 
treasurer, Ruth E. John, Woodstock Com- 
munity High School, Woodstock. 








N. E. A. Department of Business 


H. P. Guy, second vice president of the 
Department of Business Education of the 
National Education Association, has an- 
nounced that Miss Lenys A. Laughton of 
the Vocational School, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin has been appointed director of local con- 
vention arrangements for the annual meeting 
of the Department. The meeting will be held 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, from June 30 to 
July 4. Business educators who plan to at- 
tend the seventy-eighth annual convention of 
the Association should make reservations at 
the Pfister Hotel, which has been chosen as 
the headquarters for the convention. 

The convention program is to be an- 
nounced in a later issue of THe BAaLANcE 
Sueet. A number of nationally-known 
speakers will appear on the program and 
will participate in the discussion groups at 
the sectional meetings. 

The membership of the Department of 
Business Education has gained substantially 
during the first half of the school year 
1939-40. Every effort is being made to 
reach the goal of 5,000 members by June 30. 
The national membership director is Dr. 
Vernal H. Carmichael of Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. Mrs. Frances 
Doub North of Western High School, Balti- 
more, Maryland, is president of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 
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Chautauqua Summer School Plans 


Alfred H. Quinette of South High School, 
Youngstown, Ohio, and Fred H. Ottman of 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois, will again have charge of the uni- 
versity credit courses in business education 
at the Chautauqua branch of New York Uni- 
versity School of Education during the sum- 
mer of 1940. New York University has con- 
ducted a summer school branch at Chau- 
tauqua in connection with the Chautauqua 
Summer School for a number of years. 

Mr. Quinette has announced that the fol- 
lowing courses will be offered, either for 
graduate or for undergraduate credit, in the 
1940 session, which will be held from July 8 
to August 16: Methods of Teaching Gregg 
Shorthand, Methods of Teaching Type- 
writing, Foundations of Business Education, 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping. Under- 
graduate credit only may be earned for 
courses in economics, bookkeeping, begin- 
ning and intermediate typewriting, and ele- 
mentary and intermediate Gregg shorthand. 

Charles E. Quinette, a teacher of business 
education in the Wintersville-Cross Creek 
High School, Steubenville, Ohio, has been 
added to the faculty of Chautauqua Summer 
School. He will teach secretarial science. 

For a copy of the summer catalogue, write 
to the Summer Schools Office, Chautauqua, 
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WIDE APPLICATIONS: The new book has vital objectives and 
is rich in content. It gives well-balanced attention to specific 
vocational uses, general vocational uses, personal uses, and 


social applications. It is designed for a general-value course in 
high school. Many new applications have been introduced in a 
smooth, logical manner without disturbing vocational values. 


Budgeting is woven in wherever it has a practical application. 
Social security taxes, income taxes, and other forms of taxes are 
treated wherever they have an appropriate place. Here is an 
entirely new book that is in harmony with 1940 requirements. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 











NMURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION + CARLSON, PRICKETT, FORKNER 
THE FIRST-SEMESTER VOLUME IS NOW READY 


CAREFUL PRESENTATION: The authors have already spent two years in planning, 
writing, trying out, and revising the material that has gone into this book. The wishes 
and the demands of hundreds of teachers have been taken into consideration. The 


publishing of this book has been accomplished through the co-operation of many 
teachers. 


You will be pleased with the simple, smooth development. The approach has been 
simplified, and the time required for the introduction has been shortened. The 
language has been simplified and clarified. Vocabulary study is included in each 
lesson. The spiral method of presentation provides for the gradual expanding of 
applications. For instance, there are six cycles in the first semester. New subject 
matter and new applications are introduced in each cycle. By using nonmerchan- 


dising records in the first two cycles, adjustment entries are deferred until the third 
cycle. 


Numerous illustrations in three colors are included. All forms of journals, ledgers, 


and other records are strictly in accordance with those manufactured by leading 
companies. 


Emphasis is placed constantly on the interpretation of records and the proving of 
records. All examples and problems are specific and real. 


You will want to see this new book before you make a decision. 








.. Program. . 
Forty-third Annual Convention 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


Hotel Ambassador—Atlantic City, New Jersey 
March 21, 22, 23, 1940 


The forty-third annual con- 
vention of the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers Association will be 
held at the Hotel Ambassador, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, on 
March 21 to 23. The officers and 
members of the executive board of 
the Association are as follows: 
president, Peter L. Agnew, School 
of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City; vice presi- 
dent, Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel 
J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, 
New York; secretary, Raymond C. 
Goodfellow, director of business 
education, Newark, New Jersey; 
treasurer, P. M. Heiges, East 
Orange, New Jersey; Edward P. Jenison, 
Becker College, Worcester, Massachusetts; 
Clinton A. Reed, chief of the Bureau of 
Business Education, State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York; R. G. 
Walters, Grove City College, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania; Katherine W. Ross, Boston 
Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Clyde B. Edgeworth, supervisor of com- 
mercial education, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Harry I. Good, associate superintendent of 
schools, Buffalo, New York; Wallace B. 
Bowman, chairman of the business depart- 
ment, New Rochelle High School, New 
Rochelle, New York. 

The theme for the convention and of the 
1940 Yearbook will be “Contribution of Busi- 
ness Education to Youth Adjustment.” The 
Yearbook is being edited by Wallace B. 
Bowman, chairman of the business depart- 
ment, New Rochelle High School, New 
Rochelle, New York. 

The convention will be in full swing on 
March 21. The annual reception and ban- 
quet will be held in the Renaissance Room 
of the Hotel Ambassador. The time of the 
banquet has been set at 7:00 p.m. to allow 
ample time for everyone to attend. Every 
effort is being made by the committee to 
make the banquet an outstanding event of 
the convention. Dr. Amos O. Squire, medical 
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Peter L. Agnew 


examiner for Westchester County, 
New York, and author of Sing 
Sing Doctor, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the banquet. Im- 
mediately after the dinner, there 
will be dancing in the Venetian 
Room adjoining the banquet room. 

The Honorable T. V. Smith of 
the University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and Congressman at 
Large from Illinois, will deliver 
the principal address at the open- 
ing meeting of the convention. His 
topic will be, “Skills and the Good 
Life.” The Honorable A. Harry 
Moore, Governor of the state of 
New Jersey, will deliver the main 
address at the closing meeting of the con- 
vention on Saturday, March 23. 

The detailed program for the convention 
is as follows: 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 20 
2:00 P. M. 
Arrangement of Exhibits 
2:00 P. M. 
Meeting of the Executive Board 


THURSDAY, MARCH 21 
9:30 A. M. 
Registration of Members 
Sale of Banquet Tickets 
9:30 A. M. 
Official Tour of Exhibits by the Executive Board and 
Chairmen of the Local Committees 


Official Opening of Convention 


10:15 a.m. 
Music 


10:30 A. M. 
Address of Weleoome—Arthur S. Chenoweth, superin- 
tendent of schools, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Response to Address of Welcome—Conrad J. Saphier, 
vice president of the Association, Samuel J. Tilden 
High School, Brooklyn, New York 
10:45 A. M. 
President’s Address—Peter L. Agnew, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, New York City 
11:00 a. M. 
Address: “Skills and the Good Life” —Honorable T. 
V. Smith, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 
and Congressman at Large from Illinois 
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2:00 Pp. m.—4:00 P. M. 

Commission on Business Education—Panel Discus- 
sion 

Under the direction of Clinton A. Reed, chief of the 
Bureau of Business Education, State Department 
of Education, Albany, New York 

Chairman—John G. Kirk, director of commercial edu- 
cation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Other Members of the Commission—Frances Bowers, 
director of the department of commercial educa- 
tion, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Clyde B. Edgeworth, supervisor of commer- 
cial education, Baltimore, Maryland; Dr. Hamden 
L. Forkner, associate professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
New York; Raymond C. Goodfellow, director of 
business education, Newark, New Jersey; Charles 
W. Hamilton, assistant in secondary education, 
Department of Public Instruction, Trenton, New 
Jersey; Dr. B. Frank Kyker, acting chief of the 
Business Education Service, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Paul S. Lomax, pro- 
fessor of education, School of Education, New York 
University, New York City; F. G. Nichols, associ- 
ate professor of education, Graduate School of Ed- 
ucation, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; Clinton A. Reed, chief of the Bureau of 
Business Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany, New York; Louis A. Rice, principal 
of The Packard School, New York City; Edward 
J. Rowse, supervisor of Merchandising Instruction, 
Boston Public Schools, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel J. Tilden High School, 
Brooklyn, New York 

7:00 P. M. 
Banquet, Reception, and Dance 


FRIDAY, MARCH 22 


Sectional Meetings 


The Secretarial Field and the Youth Problem 


10:00 a. M.—12:00 m. 

Under the direction of Katherine W. Ross, Boston 
Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts 

Chairman—Mrs. Agnes Craig Seavey, Auburn School 
of Commerce, Auburn, Maine 

**As the Employer Sees It” —Harry W. Nock, Service 
Department, E. I. duPont de Nemours and Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Delaware 

“As a Director of Business Education Sees It” —Mrs. 
Mildred J. Longston, dean of Katherine Gibbs 
School, New York City 

**As a Business Teacher Sees It” —Mildred J. O’Leary, 
Swampscott High School, Swampscott, Massachu- 
setts 

Discussion 


The Accounting Field and the Youth Problem 


10:00 a. m.— 12:00 m. 

Under the direction of Harry I. Good, associate 
superintendent of schools, Buffalo, New York 

Chairman—Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor of commer- 
cial education, Board of Education, Buffalo, New 
York 

**As the Employer Sees It” —Charles H. Yardley, as- 
sistant to the comptroller, Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

“As the Director of Business Education Sees It” — 
Ernest A. Zelliot, director of business education, 
Board of Education, Des Moines, Iowa 

“As a Business Teacher Sees It’—Canio Scoca, 
South Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 

Discussion 
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The Clerical Field and the Youth Problem 
10:00 a. M.— 12:00 m. 

Under the direction of Clyde B. Edgeworth, super- 
— of commercial education, Baltimore, Mary- 
an 

Chairman—Charles W. Dudderar, senior commercial 
instructor, Boys’ Vocational School, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

‘As the Employer Sees It’ —R. A. Brenner, manager 
of the personnel department, Remington Rand, 
Inc., Baltimore, Maryland 

“As a Director of Business Education Sees It”— 
William E. Haines, supervisor of business educa- 
tion, Wilmington, Delaware 

“As a Business Teacher Sees It”—M. Herbert 
Freeman, West Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey 

Discussion 


The Distributive Occupations and the 
Youth Problem 
10:00 a. M.—12:00 m. 

Under the direction of R. G. Walters, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania 

Chairman—Herbert E. McMahan, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 

“‘As the Employer Sees It”—Charles E. Corge, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Fischer Baking Company, 
Newark, New Jersey 

“As a Director of Business Education Sees It”— 
Grace Brennan, assistant to director, Division of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance, Department 
of Education, Brooklyn, New York : 

“As a Business Teacher Sees It” —Eleanor McDougall 
Taylor, Grove City High School, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania 

Discussion 


The Private Business School and the 
Youth Problem 
10:00 a.m.—12:00 m. 

Under the direction of Edward P. Jenison, treasurer 
of Becker College, Worcester, Massachusetts 

Chairman—Dr. Jay W. Miller, The Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Sales Promotion, Guidance, and Placement in the 
Private Business Schools. (This section is for di- 
rectors of admission, registrars, and others who 
interview and register prospects before admission 
to private, business, and secretarial schools.) 

George H. Barrett, director of admissions, The 
Packard School, New York City 

Speaker to be announced 

12:30 P. M. 

Luncheon—Delta Pi Epsilon 

Under the direction of M. H. Freeman, president of 
the fraternity, West Side High School, Newark, 
New Jersey 


Panel Discussions 


Elementary Business Training and 
usiness Arithmetic 
2:00 p. M.—4:00 P. M. 

Under the direction of Clinton A. Reed, chief of the 
Bureau of Business Education, State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York 

Chairman—Charles E. Cook, director of business edu- 
cation, Rochester, New York 

Other Members of the Panel—Nicholas Mambruno, 
Wilby High School, Waterbury, Connecticut; Alan 
Waltham, Boys’ Vocational School, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Catharine P. Boyle, South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Bookkeeping and Accounting 


2:00 Pp. M.—4:00 P. M. 

Under the direction of H. I. Good, associate super- 
intendent of schools, Buffalo, New York 

Chairman—N. B. Curtis, director of business educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Penn- 
sylvania 

Other Members of the Panel—Henry A. McCracken, 
East Side Commercial and Technical High School, 
Newark, New Jersey; Karl J. Moser, Western High 
School, Washington, D. C.; E. Duncan Hyde, 
head of commercial department, Baltimore City 
College, Baltimore, Maryland 


Shorthand and Typewriting 


2:00 Pp. M.—4:00 P. M. 

Under the direction of Katherine W. Ross, Boston 
Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts 

Chairman—Mpyrtle Hensor, head of commercial de- 
partment, Princeton Junior-Senior High School, 
Princeton, New Jersey 

Other Members of the Panel—Mildred Kendall, 
Boston Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Charles P. Robart, High School, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey; Mildred E. Taft, Colby Junior 
College, New London, New Hampshire; R. Cyn- 
thia Gushee, head of shorthand and typewriting 
department, High School of Commerce, Yonkers, 
New York 


Social Business 


2:00 Pp. M.—4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of Clyde B. Edgeworth, super- 
visor of commercial education, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 

Chairman—Dr. Noel P. Laird, professor of economics 
and business administration, Franklin andMarshall 
College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Other Members of the Panel—Dr. J. H. Dodd, head 
of the department of commerce, Mary Washington 
College, Fredericksburg, Virginia; Z. Carleton 
Staples, master of the Dorchester High School for 
Boys, Boston, Massachusetts; R. E. Slaughter, 
professor of business education, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia; Michael A. Travers, pro- 
fessor of business education, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey 


Office Practice 


2:00 p. M.—4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York 

Chairman—Charles W. Hamilton, assistant in second- 
ary education, Department of Public Instruction, 
Trenton, New Jersey 

Other Members of the Panel—Clara J. McCabe, 
Fosdick-Masten Park High School, Buffalo, New 
York; Amy B. Horne, Yonkers Commercial High 
School, Yonkers, New York; Chester Katenkamp, 
Forest Park High School, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Benjamin Kuykendall, Gratz High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 


Distributive Occupations 


2:00 p. M.—4:00 P. M. 
Under the direction of R. G. Walters, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania 
Chairman—Herbert E. McMahan, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


BuDN Gs Salat 


Other Members of the Panel—Charles J. Jensen, 
head of commercial department, Chester High 
School, Chester, Pennsylvania; A. L. DeMond, 
teacher of retailing, Cardozo High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Carroll Nolan, teacher of salesman- 
ship, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; 
Harold W. Thomas, teacher of distributive sub- 
jects, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania 


Private Business Schools 


2:00 Pp. ma.—4:00 P. M. 

Under the direction of Edward P. Jenison, treasurer 
of Becker College, Worcester, Massachusetts 

“Bookkeeping and Allied Subjects in Private Business 
Schools”—John F. Robinson, Burdett College, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 

“Secretarial Subjects in Private Business Schools” — 
Mrs. Elsie O. Fenton, American Institute of Busi- 
ness, Des Moines, Iowa 

“Private Business School Executives’ Problems”— 


E. S. Donoho, Strayer-Bryant and Stratton 
College, Baltimore, Maryland 
6:30 P. M. 


Dinners Sponsored by Clubs and Associations 
8:30 P. M. 
Entertainment Provided by the Local Committee 
8:30 P. M. 
Dinner—Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 
Under the direction of Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, 
associate professor of education 


SATURDAY, MARCH 23 
10:00 a. M. 
General Meeting 
Speaker—Honorable A. Harry Moore, Governor of 
the state of New Jersey 
11:00 a. M. 
Business Meeting 
Drawing for Prizes 


Columbia University Breakfast 


Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, has an- 
nounced that a breakfast will be held at 8:30 
on Saturday morning, March 23, at the 
Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. It is being sponsored in connection 
with the meeting of the E. C. T. A. Reser- 
vations may be made for 85 cents each. 


* 2 . 
Artistic Typing Contest 


Julius Nelson, sponsor of the World-Wide 
Artistic Typing Contest, has just announced 
that all contest entries must be postmarked 
not later than April 15, 1940. Students of 
any school where typewriting is taught may 
compete in the contest. 

Entries should be sent flat to Julius 
Nelson, Sponsor, International Artistic Typ- 
ing Contest, Windber High School, Windber, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Forkner Awarded Doctor's Degree 


Hamden L. Forkner, 
associate professor of ed- 
ucation and head of the 
department of business 
education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, has 
been awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy 
by the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 

Before assuming re- 
sponsibilities as head of 
the yp ciao of — 

ness education in the 
aire ON College, Dr. 
Forkner was, for twelve years, a member of 
the Oakland, California, school system. He 
served as a teacher, a counselor, and as an 
administrator in the Merritt Business School. 
During these years, Dr. Forkner completed 
work for the Bachelor’s, the Master’s, and 
the Doctor’s degrees, with the exception of 
his Doctor’s dissertation. Since going to 
Columbia University, he has completed the 
dissertation. It deals with the equalization 
of federal aid for vocational education. 


Delta Pi Epsilon Initiation Dinner 
The Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, 


an honorary graduate fraternity in business 
education at New York University, New 
York City, held an initiation dinner at the 
Hotel Collingwood, New York City, in De- 
cember. Twelve members were initiated into 
the fraternity at the dinner. Dr. Herbert A. 
Tonne, associate professor of business edu- 
cation, New York University, presented the 
initiates with their keys. Ira M. Kline, 
director of the Bureau of Appointments, New 
York University, was made an honorary 
member. Mr. Kline gave an interesting talk 
on “Employment for Teachers.” 

The names of the other new members are: 
Martin J. Delman, Brooklyn, New York; 
Margaret Leary, Port Richmond, New York; 
Beatrice Ellen Hale, Amityville, Long Island, 
New York; Jennie J. Lush, Saratoga Springs, 
New York; Mrs. Hazel E. Hine, Nevada, 
Missouri; Clarence E. Schwager, Greenwich, 
Connecticut; James J. Sullivan, Jersey City, 
New Jersey; Leo S. Kornhauser, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey; Margaret M. Tracy, Tuckahoe, 
New York; I. John Krepick, Goshen, New 
York; Charles F. Wayte, Jenkintown, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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SELECT A GOOD 
PRACTICE SET TO 
ROUND OUT THE 
BOOKKEEPING COURSE 





INDIVIDUAL 
Auto Dealer Set 
Real Estate Set 
Candy Manufacturer Set 


Municipal Government 
Set 


Wholesale Grocery Set 


PARTNERSHIP — 


Gasoline Station Set 
Farm Set 

Secretarial Set 
Physician Set 
Household Set 


CORPORATION 


Insurance Broker Set 
Commission Set 
Attorney Set 
Furniture Set 


Jewelry Set 














SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 





THE 
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KYSO Dinner Meeting 


Thetenth annual meet- 
ing of the Kentucky- 
Southern Ohio Commer- 
cial Teachers Association 
was held at a dinner 
given at the University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on February 16. T. 
E. Fitz-Hugh of Holmes 
High School, Covington, 
Kentucky, served as 
chairman. Dr. M. E. 
Studebaker, head of the 
business education de- 
partment of Ball State 
Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Indiana, was the 
principal speaker at the dinner. “Youth 
Comes to Us” was the topic of Dr. Stude- 
baker’s address. 


The Kentucky-Southern Ohio Commercial 
Teachers Association was organized in 1931 
by Irvin R. Garbutt, formerly director of 
commercial education of the Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Schools. Mr. Garbutt is still active in the 
Association, even though he is now retired 
from school duties. 





M. E. Studebaker 


The executive committee appointed for 
1940-41 is as follows: chairman, Paul W. 
Cutshall, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Otwell Rankin, John G. Carlisle 
Junior High School, Covington, Kentucky; 
E. V. Thesken, principal, High School, 
North College Hill, Ohio; Effie Corcoran, 
Withrow High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Alice Kyle, West Night High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


The members of the Business Teachers 
Forum, a group which meets monthly at 
the University of Cincinnati, met with the 
members of the Kentucky-Southern Ohio 
Commercial Teachers Association. Roy 
Anderson of Withrow High School, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is chairman of the Business 
Teachers Forum. Gladys Bahr of Withrow 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, is secretary. 


Kathryn Bryant Appointed to College Faculty 


W. T. Pickel of Eastern New Mexico Col- 
lege, Portales, New Mexico, has announced 
that Kathryn Bryant has been appointed a 
full-time instructor in commerce and busi- 
ness administration at Eastern New Mexico 
College. Miss Bryant began her teaching 
career in the high school at Lake Crystal, 
Minnesota. Later, she moved to Carlsbad, 
New Mexico, to teach commercial subjects 
in the Carlsbad High School. While teaching 
in Carlsbad, her students won several state 
typewriting contests. 


Miss Bryant graduated from the River 
Falls State Teachers College, River Falls, 
Wisconsin. The B. S. degree in commerce 
was awarded her at Valparaiso University, 
Valparaiso, Indiana. She studied for one 
year at the University of Berlin, Berlin, 
Germany. 


Eastern New Mexico College was recently 
changed from a junior college to a three- 
year college. 

* a 2 


Hiatt Accepts College Appointment 


Lyle S. Hiatt was recently appointed an 
instructor in the commercial department of 
Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. Mr. Hiatt fills the vacancy left by 
Tom Pitts, who resigned because of ill 
health. The commerce faculty of Mary 
Washington College now consists of ten 
full-time instructors. 


Mr. Hiatt, a graduate of the University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida, was awarded 
an exchange scholarship to the University 
of Buenos Aires, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
He also attended Georgetown University 
Law School, Washington, D. C. Before going 
to Mary Washington College, Mr. Hiatt 
taught in the West Palm Beach Junior 
College, West Palm Beach, Florida, and he 
was a member of the faculty of the Washing- 
ton Preparatory School. He has had many 
years of experience in the business field as an 
auditor and as an office manager. 








Twentieth Annual Invitational Conference 


The twentieth Annual Invitational Con- 
ference of Indiana Business Teachers was 
held at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
on February 9 and 10. The theme was 
“Tested Teaching Procedures.” 

Inez Ahlering of Reitz High School, 


UDG Sebale tt 


Evansville, is the retiring president. The 
new officers are as follows: president, Harry 
Hatcher, High School, Mishawaka; vice 
president, George Wagoner, Manual Train- 
ing High School, Indianapolis; secretary, 
Mary Dunn, High School, Alexandria. 
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Cutshall Appointed Principal 


Paul W. Cutshall was 
recently appointed prin- 
cipal of the West Night 
High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Mr. Cutshall was 
a teacher in the West 
Night High School from 
1932 to 1937. He has 
been assistant principal 
of the school since 1937. 

Thisyear, Mr. Cutshall 
is serving as vice presi- 
dent of the Ohio Com- 
mercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation and as chairman 
of the Social-Economic 
Round Table of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers Federation. 

During the day, Mr. Cutshall is a teacher 
of commercial subjects at Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. During the sum- 
mer of 1937, he taught at the Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colorado. He 
taught in the State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Washington, during the summers 
of 1938 and 1939. 

We join with Mr. Cutshall’s many friends 
in wishing for him success in his new work. 


Paul W. Cutshall 


Pi Omega Pi Biennal Convention 


The seventh biennial convention of Pi 
Omega Pi, national honorary fraternity, was 
held at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on Wednesday, December 27, 
1939. R. F. Webb, director of commercial 
education, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, presided at the convention. 
The national officers elected for 1940 are: 
president, Miss J. Frances Henderson, A. 
and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; vice 
president, Mildred M. Payne, State Teachers 
College, Kearney, Nebraska; secretary, John 
Crouse, State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin; treasurer, Albert E. Drumheller, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania; editor, Dr. Clyde Beighey, State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois; organ- 
izer, Arnold E. Schneider, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota; historian, 
Irma Ehrenhardt, State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

The national treasury of the fraternity 
made it possible this year for each chapter to 
send a student delegate to the national con- 
vention by paying a part of the delegate’s 
expenses. Approximately thirty student delé- 
gates attended the meeting and each took 
an active part in the convention activities. 
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The words in the textbook have been selected first, with the 
purpose of giving business words which are troublesome and 
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Smith’s Workbook 


Business Arithmetic 


The calculations the student will 
most likely encounter in business 
transactions are provided in this 
new textbook-workbook. The work- 
book contains 75 drills covering all 
types of calculations. The standard 
time is given for the completion of 
each drill and each corresponding 
test. A minimum score is estab- 
lished for the drills and the tests, 
and the student is graded on im- 
provement. Progress charts are 


provided. 


This textbook-workbook can be 
used independently or with any 
business arithmetic textbook. 
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Intermountain Commercial Contest 


The Intermountain Commercial Contest 
sponsored by the College of Commerce, 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, 
will be held on Friday, April 12. All visiting 
teachers and school officials will be guests of 
the University at a special luncheon given 
in honor of Louis A. Leslie of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago, Illinois. Imme- 
diately following the luncheon, a conference 
of high school commercial teachers will be 
held under the direction of H. B. Gunderson, 
Utah State Vocational Director. The Beta 
Delta Chapter of Alpha Kappa Psi, pro- 
fessional commercial fraternity, will sponsor 
an exhibit of modern office appliances. 

The following events have been scheduled: 
first- and second-year bookkeeping; first-, 
second-, and third-year typewriting; first- 
and second-year shorthand. Contestants 
must be registered with the Contest Com- 
mittee prior to April 8, 1940. All corre- 
spondence should be addressed to Evan M. 
a Brigham Young University, Provo, 

tah. 


South Carolina Teachers Association 

Mrs. Lucia T. Hudgens of the Boys’ High 
School, Anderson, South Carolina, and presi- 
dent of the commercial section of the South 
Carolina Education Association, has an- 
nounced that the commercial section will 
hold its annual meeting on Thursday, 
March 14, in Greenville, South Carolina. 

The meeting will open with a luncheon at 
the Greenville Hotel. Mrs. Jessie B. Ray 
of Greenville High School, Greenville, will 
preside at the luncheon. Dr. R. C. Grier, 
president of Erskine College, Duewest, 
South Carolina, will be the guest speaker at 
the luncheon. The general meeting will 
start at 3:00 p.m. The guest speaker at the 
general meeting will be Dr. Walter J. 
Matherly, dean of commerce at the Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. A 
panel discussion, led by Manley A. Eakins 
of Limestone College, Gaffney, South Caro- 
lina, will be held at this meeting. 

All reservations for the luncheon should 
be mailed to Mrs. Jessie B. Ray, Greenville 
High School, Greenville, by March 8. 





GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 


The Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
is offering some graduate assistantships, paying $225 and 
$450 for the school year, plus a waiver of tuition. Persons 
interested in advanced study who are qualified to teach 
bookkeeping, typing, shorthand, business correspondence, 
business organization, business law, or salesmanship ma 
communicate with Dr. McKee Fisk, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
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Indiana State Commerce Clinic 


The third annual Indiana State Commerce 
Clinic, sponsored by the Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana, 
will be held in the new Commerce and Fine 
Arts Building on April 13. 

Professor F. G. Nichols of the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, will be the 
principal speaker. Herman Boyle of the 
Standard Oil Company, and an Indiana State 
Teachers College graduate, will also speak at 
the Clinic. A feature of the Clinic will be a 
round-table discussion in which recent 
alumni and present students will participate. 








Tennessee Business Teachers 


The business education department of the 
Tennessee Education Association will meet 
at the Hume-Fogg High School, Nashville, 
Tennessee, on March 22, as announced by 
President Jared J. Maddux, Science Hill 
High School, Johnson City, Tennessee. The 
program for the meeting is as follows: 


MORNING SESSION 


Round-Table Discussions 


10:00 a. M. 

Introductions 

10:15 a. M. 

Techniques in Teaching Typewriting—Leader, 
Clarence Copeland, High School, Elizabeth- 
ton 

10:30 a. M. 

Techniques in Teaching Commercial Law— 
Leader, Louis Johnson, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville 

10:45 a. M. 

Techniques in Teaching Shorthand—Leader, Vir- 

ginia Newton, High School, Johnson City 
11:00 A. m. 

Techniques in Teaching Bookkeeping—lLeader, 
E. W. Midgett, State Teachers College, Mur- 
freesboro 

11:15 A. M. 

Techniques in Teaching Retailing—Leader, Dora 

Dean Newman, Central High School, Nash- 


ville 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
12:30 Pp. M. 
Luncheon, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
1:30 P. M. 


“Objectives of Business Education” —A. L. Camp- 
bell, head of business administration depart- 
ment, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cooke- 
ville 

2:00 Pp. M. 

“The Place of Distributive Training in Education” 
—A. D. Albright, state supervisor of distribu- 
tive education, Nashville 

2:30 P. M. 

“Functionalizing the Objectives of Shorthand and 
Typewriting’—C. C. Steed, assistant professor 
of business education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 

3:00 P. M. 

“Streamlining Bookkeeping’—Paul A. Carlson, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

4:00 P. M. 

Election of Officers 
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New Building to be Dedicated at Terre Haute 


The dedication of the new $364,000 Fine 
Arts and Commerce Building, along with 
the new Student Union Building and Audi- 
torium at Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, will be held on March 
15-17. The dedication will be the largest 
celebration held by the college in its history, 
and it will mark the seventieth anniversary 
of the school, as well as the completion of a 
$3,000,000 building program. 

Commerce, music, and art will share the 
new building, which is completely sound- 
proof. The commerce department will oc- 
cupy the entire second floor of the building. 
Its layout includes the penmanship room, 
the typewriting room, the laboratory, gen- 
eral classrooms, the bookkeeping room, the 
dictation room, the office machine room, 
and faculty offices. The school officials have 
attempted to make the new commerce facili- 
ties resemble offices rather than the conven- 
tional classroom. _The office machines room 
will be equipped with $15,000 worth of new 
office machines and appliances. 

Shepherd Young is the head and the 
founder of the department of commerce at 
Indiana State Teachers College. The de- 
partment was organized twenty-one years 
ago. 








Office Machines Room 
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(| THEY ARE BOTH 
PROVIDED IN 
“901TH CENTURY” 


20™ CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


THIRD EDITION e« LESSENBERRY AND JEVON 





20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING provides an astounding number of 
personal applications. It emphasizes typewriting from the persoral point 
of view and from the point of view of the student who expects to enter the 
business office as a secretary, a clerk, or a typist. The direct approach 
enables the student to progress rapidly in acquiring typing skill. Many 
new drills have been added in this revision to help the student develop 
greater typing power and speed in writing. For instance, the authors have 
included memorized-paragraph drills, control-drill paragraphs, and stencil 
drills. Office problems, legal typing, stencil cutting, and manuscript writing 
are stressed in the more advanced lessons. In each block of work there is a 
definite lesson plan and plenty of straight-copy material to keep alive all 
knowledges and skills that are necessary in training a well-rounded typist. 
The book is available with complete teaching materials, including work- 
books, achievement tests, achievement awards, and a teachers’ reference 
manual. 
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Michigan Commercial Education Association 


Plans for the annual convention of the 
Michigan Commercial Education Associa- 
tion have been announced by President 
Clyde W. Kammerer, head of the commercial 
department, Central High School, Detroit. 
The meeting is to be held in the Detroit- 
Leland Hotel in Detroit on April 12 and 13. 

The convention will open with an admin- 
istrators’ round table discussion and a 
luncheon at 12:15 p.m. on Friday, April 12. 
At the banquet on Friday evening, an ad- 
dress of welcome will be given by Dr. Frank 
Cody, superintendent of schools, Detroit. 
The response will be given by J. L. Holtsclaw, 
supervising principal of commercial educa- 
tion in Detroit. Dr. Barclay Acheson, asso- 
ciate editor of Reader’s Digest, and one of 
the most outstanding speakers in the coun- 
try, will address the convention immediately 
following the banquet. 

The following speakers will appear at the 
various sectional meetings: bookkeeping, E. 


A. Zelliot, supervisor of commercial educa- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa; typewriting, W. R. 
Foster, East High School, Rochester, New 
York; vocational guidance, W. R. Moore, 
principal of John Hay High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; junior business training, E. H. 
Crabbe, editor, South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. An outsta.d- 
ing executive in the mail-order business 
will address the distributive occupations 
group. 

As a part of the Saturday morning pro- 
gram, Ruth Bachtell of Southeastern High 
School, Detroit, will present a class in the 
functional method of teaching Gregg short- 
hand. Frances Stubbs of the High School 
of Commerce, Detroit, will demonstrate 
practices and procedures with a group using 
the various types of office machines. 

An address will be given by H. G. Weaver, 
director of consumer research, General 
Motors Corporation, Detroit, on Saturday. 








Central Commercial Teachers Association 


The thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
Central Commercial Teachers’ Association 
will be held in Minneapolis, Minnesota, at 
the Nicollet Hotel on Friday and Saturday, 
April 12 and 13. 

A meeting on Thursday, April 11, will be 
devoted to private school owners and man- 
agers. At this meeting, various topics will 
be discussed in reference to private com- 
mercial schools. The morning session on 
Friday, April 12, will provide a general pro- 
gram for both public and private school ad- 
ministrators and teachers. A luncheon will 
immediately follow the morning program. 

Various sectional meetings and round 
table discussions will be held during the 
afternoon session. The annual banquet and 
ball are scheduled for 6:30 p.m. Friday 
evening, April 12. Round-table discussions, 
as well as a general assembly, will be held 
on Saturday morning. A complete program 
of the convention will be available soon. 

The officers of the Association are: presi- 
dent, E. R. Maetzold, Minneapolis Business 
College, Minneapolis, Minnesota; first vice 
president, Dr. Paul V. Douglas, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa; second 
vice president, Floyd W. Hancock, High 
School, Marshalltown, Iowa; secretary, Irene 
M. Kessler, Gates College, Waterloo, lowa; 
treasurer, Leora Johnson, Cedar Rapids 
Business College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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National Convention of Penmanship Teachers 


The National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors will hold its con- 
vention in Atlantic City, New Jersey, on 
March 21-23 at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 

The theme of the convention will be 
“Contributions of Handwriting in a Four- 
square Democracy,” the sides of the square 
being the home, the church and society, 
business, and the school. Special features of 
the convention will be a banquet, possible 
visitations to near-by schools, an exhibit, 
and addresses covering each of the four 
phases of the general convention theme. The 
addresses will show how handwriting con- 
tributes to the development of a well- 
rounded personality designed to fit the in- 
dividual for a place in a democracy. 

The convention will be presided over by 
President Doris E. Almy, supervisor of 
handwriting, Fall River, Massachusetts. The 
following committeemen have been ap- 
pointed by Miss Almy: chairman of arrange- 
ments, Mrs. Maude Meyers, Newark; chair- 
man of local arrangements, Olive A. Mellon, 
Atlantic City; member of the committee on 
research, Mrs. Emma Myers, Bridgeton; 
member of the committee on membership, 
Edith Hall, Burlington; member of the ex- 
hibit committee, Grace Pharazyn, Margate 
City; members of the publicity committee, 
Marion L. Little, Glassboro; Mrs. Helen Y. 
Shafer, Dunellen. 
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A Study of Secretarial Graduates 


A Follow-Up Study of the Secretarial 
Science Graduates of Colby Junior College is 
an interesting report completed in July, 1939, 
by William H. Thompson, an instructor in 
secretarial science at Colby Junior College, 
New London, New Hampshire. The study 
was made to determine the effectiveness of 
the secretarial science curriculum in prepar- 
ing the student for employment after gradu- 
ation. The survey deals with three distinct 
groups as follows: secretarial science gradu- 
ates, medical secretarial graduates, and 
liberal arts graduates. 

Some of the interesting findings of this 
study are: (1) The secretarial science and 
the medical secretarial courses at Colby 
Junior College are fulfilling their function 
to serve as terminal courses; (2) the medical 
secretarial graduates, representing the most 
highly specialized group in the study, 
showed the greatest economic gain and the 
most uniformity; (3) differences between 
the secretarial science graduates and the 
liberal arts graduates who took secretarial 
training after leaving Colby are not great 
enough to merit sweeping generalizations; 
(4) a large number of graduates, ranging 


LACS SHEET 


from one-third to one-half of the groups 
studied, are apparently working or con- 
tinuing study with no definite vocational 
aim in mind; (5) on the whole, graduates 
who were able to look to a school for place- 
ment help, found it easier to obtain positions; 
(6) no trends in the report would seem to in- 
dicate that the College should undergo any 
severe alterations of its present curriculum 
in order to meet the needs of its graduates in 
the secretarial science and the medical sec- 
retarial courses. 

A significant finding of interest te com- 
mercial teachers is shown in that portion of 
the study that was made in order to deter- 
mine which of the Colby courses offered 
were most helpful to the students. The 
Colby courses indicated as most helpful by 
secretarial science graduates, ranked in the 
order of their helpfulness, were: shorthand, 
typewriting, accounting, and _ secretarial 
practice. Mr. Thompson found this analysis 
interesting because these courses were re- 
quired in the secretarial science curriculum. 

The survey from which these excerpts 
were taken was based upon a follow-up of 
graduates from 1931 to 1938, inclusive. 
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Florida Business Education Association 


Chester Crowder of Leesburg High School, 
Leesburg, Florida, and chairman of the Flor- 
ida Business Education Association, has an- 
nounced that the annual meeting of the 
Association will be held in Orlando, Florida, 
on Friday, March 29. The program for the 
meeting is as follows: 

2:00 P.M. 

Introduction of Guests 

2:15 P.M. 

“Jobs and Job Seekers’”—Walter J. Matherly, 
dean of the College of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida 

2:45 P.M. 

“Blackboard Demonstrations of the Techniques 
of Successful Shorthand Teachers”—Charles 
E. Zoubek, shorthand editor of the Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York City 


3:45 P.m.—4:00 P.M. 
Business Session 
The other officers of the Association are: 
vice chairman, Arthur Anderson, Florida 
Southern College, Lakeland; secretary and 
treasurer, S. T. Sawyer, High School, 
Tavares. 
om e - 
Tests for Contests 
Samples of tests, with keys, that have 
been prepared for the New York State Busi- 
ness Education Contests, both district and 
state finals, may be purchased in assorted 
groups at the rate of 25 cents a group of 
four tests. The four keys for these tests also 
sell for 25 cents. Interested teachers may 
obtain the tests for the years 1935-1939, 
inclusive. The tests available are as follows: 
Four District Tests: Bookkeeping I, Bookkeeping 


II, Economics, Law. Price 25 cents; four keys 25 
cents extra. 


Four State Final Tests: Bookkeeping I, Bookkeeping 
II, Economics, Law. Price 25 cents; four keys 
25 cents extra. 
Four Tests: 
Two District Tests: Typewriting I, Commercial 
Arithmetic. 
Two State Final Tests: Typewriting I, Commer- 
cial Arithmetic. Price 25 cents; two keys 15 
cents extra. 


Any four tests selected. Price 25 cents; keys 25 cents 
extra. 


Dictation material in Shorthand I and II 
cannot be sent. This material consists of 
either business letters or commercial litera- 
ture of a nontechnical nature. The type- 
writing material consists of straight copy in- 
tended to test accuracy and speed. 

All orders for tests should be accompanied 
by a remittance in stamps, and they should 
be addressed to George R. Tilford, State 
Contest Manager, 101 Slocum Hall, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
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Pi Omega Pi 


Miss J. Frances Henderson, national presi- 
dent of Pi Omega Pi, national honorary 
fraternity, announced recently that three 
new chapters of Pi Omega Pi were installed 
during the month of December, 1939. The 
Alpha Xi chapter was installed at Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, on De- 
cember 9. The installation of the chapter 
was made by Frances Botsford of Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. The 
sponsor of Alpha Xi chapter is Inez Ray 
Wells, head of the secretarial department at 
Ohio State University. 


The Alpha Omicron chapter was installed 
at the State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, on December 12. Ann Brewing- 
ton of the University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois, was in charge of the installation 
activities. The sponsor of this chapter is 
A. E. Schneider, director of business educa- 
tion at State Teachers College. 


The Alpha Pi chapter was installed at 
Mississippi State College, State College, 
Mississippi, on December 12. The installa- 
tion was made by Margaret Buchanan of 
Mississippi State College for Women, Colum- 
bus, Mississippi. George E. Wallace is spon- 
sor of this chapter. 


National Personality Contest 


L. A. Orr, manager of the National Per- 
sonality Contest and an instructor in the 
Grant Community High School, Ingleside, 
Illinois, has announced the dates for the 
district and the national personality contests. 
The centers and the dates for the contest 
are as follows: 


Gallagher School of Business, Kankakee March 30 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria.. March $0 
Lake College of Commerce, Waukegan.. April 1 


Moline Business College, Moline...... . April 1 
National Personality Contest—North- 
western University, Chicago....... May 17-18 


Tests on shorthand, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping are given at the district and at 
the national contests. For the personality 
feature, students are selected on the basis of 
scholarship, extracurricular activities, a 
social attitudes test, and a personal inter- 
view. During the personal interview, 
students are rated on posture, clothing, hair, 
manner of meeting people, distracting pe- 
culiarities, apparent health, courtesy, method 
of thinking, quality of voice, manner of 
speaking, use of English, pronunciation, 
enunciation, and use of cosmetics. 


THE 
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A BOOK THAT STUDENTS CAN 
UNDERSTAND AND ix tea 


The vocabulary in GENERAL BUSINESS was 
chosen with an understanding of the reading dif- 
ficulties of pupils in the eighth and the ninth 
grades and with the aim in mind to provide a text- 
book that pupils of this age level can understand 
and enjoy. Many visual aids, such as photographs, 
sketches, and engraved forms, are used to assist 
the pupil to gain clear concepts. The book em- 
phasizes the general nontechnical values of busi- 


ness education that are helpful to everyone. The 





giving of information that is narrowly vocational 


has been carefully avoided. (Now Basally Adopted in Kentucky) 


GENERAL BUSINESS cr eccons sine 


In the development of GENERAL BUSINESS particular attention was given 


information that is useful to the consumer of business services and goods. 


The increased emphasis placed upon business information that has general 
values and the elimination of information that might be considered as 
training for a specific position, make this course valuable for all pupils, 
regardless of their occupational interests. The course is intended to give 
pupils a better understanding of how a business operates and thus aid 
them to become more efficient consumers of business services and, if they 


are later employed in business, more useful producers. 


Each chapter is accompanied by discussion questions, problems, a word 
study, and laboratory projects. The book is available with optional work- 


books, achievement tests, final examinations, and a short business practice 


set. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) , 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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The Teaching Unit 
(Continued from page 807) 


learn about the different transactions which 
affect the records in various businesses. 

The teacher must arouse interest in the 
proper handling of business problems in 
record-keeping. He must seek to cultivate 
in the mind of the pupil the social, economic, 
educational, vocational, personal, and busi- 
ness values of bookkeeping, as well as to 
develop a proper attitude toward accurate 
and honest record-keeping. 

The pupil must be taught to appreciate 
the businessman’s problems and to develop 
the attitude that will enable him to give 
his employer such data from the records so 
that he can visualize the true condition of 
his financial progress and standing. He 
must also be made to realize that the records 
are of vital interest to his employer and 
that he must record properly all trans- 
actions, regardless of their nature. 


SUMMARY OF THE UNIT. Bookkeeping 
knowledge means an understanding of the 
theory, the ability to apply the principles 
mastered, a familiarity with the books of 
account and with the use of business papers, 
an understanding of the proper reconcilia- 
tion of bank accounts, the handling and 
preparation of payrolls, and a general ac- 
quaintance with office routine. The pupil 
should know the books by name, he should 
know their formal setup, and he should be 
able to identify them. He should also have 
a knowledge of the preparation of schedules 
from auxiliary records, and he should be 
able to bring them into alignment with 
controls. The development of bookkeeping 
skill should reach the goal named in the 
statement of the unit. All work should be 
accurate and neat, and it should actually 
train the pupil to familiarize himself with 
the books that are kept in modern business 
offices. 

Bookkeeping technique means the under- 
standing of the theory, the recording of the 
transactions in the proper journals, the 
posting of the transactions into the proper 
ledgers, the balancing of the books, the 
preparation of the Trial Balance and the 
financial statement, and the bringing of the 
accounts in proper control. The problems 
should be done with a view to interpreting 
the theory taught. Every pupil should be 
able to journalize, post, and balance the 
books correctly so that he will acquire the 
necessary skills to carry over into the busi- 
ness office. 

Journalizing technique means the ability 
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to record transactions with efficiency in the 
general journal, the purchase journal, the 
sales journal, cash receipts and payment 
journal, and in other auxiliary books so that 
the greatest possible skill may be developed 
from the use of each. 

Unless the pupil has received the proper 
training and has developed the proper busi- 
ness personality and character from his 
bookkeeping instruction in terms of poten- 
tiality for reaction to varied situations, he 
will be a failure and he will be unable to 
succeed in the business world. He must 
therefore be taught to develop proper con- 
duct and a manner of working that will 
serve him in good stead. 








Providing for Varying Abilities 
(Continued from page 309) 


1. By demonstrating their knowl- 
edge of assignments through 
these means, students may re- 
ceive credit for their work each 
day. Whereas, failure to ask 
questions makes it necessary for 
the teacher to mark students 
upon the recitations and the 
tests only. 

C. Do not allow a question to be 
dropped until it has been satisfac- 
torily answered by another student 
or by you. 

D. Rise when asking a question and 
remain standing until it is an- 
swered. 








New York City Vocational Association 


The annual luncheon of the Vocational 
High School Teachers Association of New 
York City was held on January 13. Dr. 
William E. Grady, associate superintendent 
in charge of vocational high schools in New 
York City, served as toastmaster at the 
luncheon. The speakers included the Honor- 
able Robert Wagner, Jr., assemblyman of 
the state of New York, and Spencer Miller, 
Jr., director of the Workers Education 
Bureau of America. 

At the luncheon, a medallion was awarded 
to Morris E. Siegel, director of evening and 
continuation schools of New York City, in 
recognition of his outstanding work in the 
field of vocational education. Christopher 
M. Ryan, president of the Association, pre- 
sented the medallion to Mr. Siegel. In his 
speech of presentation, Mr. Ryan sum- 
marized the work of Mr. Siegel in the fields 
of adult, evening, and vocational education. 
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BOOKKEEPING 
by Edwin B. Piper, co-author 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 





BOOK-STUDY ASSIGNMENTS. A book-study 
assignment, like any other assignment in 
bookkeeping, is effective to the extent that 
the students are adequately prepared for it. 
Just what constitutes adequate preparation 
for such an assignment depends largely upon 
the relative difficulty of the material to be 
studied and the ability level of the group. 


With fast groups, the traditional, un- 
elaborated page or chapter assignment, with- 
out preview or preparatory discussion, may 
be satisfactory enough in a few instances 
where the study material is exceptionally 
easy. Usually, however, the subject matter 
of a bookkeeping study assignment is suf- 
ficiently difficult that even a fast group 
should be given at least a brief explanation 
of the main points and the important rela- 
tionships contained in the study material 
under consideration. Often, in fact in most 
instances, the material is sufficiently involved 
so as to necessitate a detailed presenta- 
tion or development of the new principles 
and procedures, together with a demonstra- 
tion of how they are applied, in order to 
provide adequate preparation for the study 
assignment. 


Usually with the slower groups, prepara- 
tion for the study assignment should be 
carried a step beyond the presentation and 
demonstration stage. It should include the 
solution of one or more exercises that in- 
volve an application of the newly-learned 
principles and procedures. These exercises 
should be worked out in class under the 
supervision of the teacher and should be 
given to test the students’ general under- 
standing of the new facts and the method of 
their application. Any points that are not 
understood should be cleared up before work 
is begun on the study assignment. 

The fact that the students understand the 
principles and procedures developed in the 
teacher’s presentation of the new work and 
are able to apply them correctly in the solu- 
tion of the exercises, does not ordinarily pre- 
clude the necessity of a book-study assign- 
ment. Usually, the textual discussion pre- 
sents additional facts and relationships which 
cannot be conveniently brought out in the 
teacher’s presentation, but which the stu- 
dents should be able to acquire. 
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ee SALESMANSHIP 
. by R. G. Walters, author 
Fundamentals of Selling 






THE DEVELOPMENT OF SELLING’ SKILL 


THROUGH ACTUAL SELLING EXPERIENCE. ‘The 


ideal way for a stenographer to develop 
skill after she has studied the principles of 
shorthand is to work in an actual business 
office. The ideal way for a bookkeeper to 
develop skill after he has studied the prin- 
ciples of bookkeeping is to work in an actual 
bookkeeping department. Likewise, the 
ideal way for a salesperson to develop skill 
after he has studied the theory of selling is 
to work at an actual selling job. 

The recognition of this fact has resulted 
in the use of the part-time co-operative plan. 
Although this plan is more applicable to the 
teaching of retailing, it is sometimes used 
with courses in principles of selling when an 
advanced course in retailing is not offered. 
Under this plan, the student spends part of 
his time in school studying the theory of 
selling and other commercial and academic 
subjects, and part of his time working as a 
salesperson in a store, a filling station, or in 
other selling agencies. Some schools require 
students to attend classes half a day and to 
work as salespeople half a day; other schools 
require students to attend classes one week 
and to work as salespeople one week. 

The plan ordinarily calls for the following 
steps: 

First, obtaining the co-operation of pros- 
pective employers as a group, possibly 
through the Chamber of Commerce or other 
businessmen’s organizations. 

Second, arranging with individual em- 
ployers for part-time employment of stu- 
dents. This may be done by salesmanship 
teachers or by the co-ordinator calling on 
businessmen. 


Third, supervising students while at work. 
This supervision may include personal vis- 
its to places of employment by the sales- 
manship teacher or by the co-ordinator, 
and an examination of the written reports 
that are sent in by employers on the nature 
and the quality of student work. 

Fourth, holding conferences between part- 
time students regarding the students’ per- 
sonal problems and the application of the 
theory of selling to their part-time work. 

Fifth, granting credit toward graduation 
for part-time work. 
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ae OFFICE PRACTICE 
. by Peter L. Agnew, co-author 
Secretarial Office Practice 






FURNITURE FOR THE OFFICE PRACTICE ROOM. 


The following is a list of equipment sug- 
gested for use in the office practice room: 


Desks. Usually, drop-head typewriting 
desks are most desirable in an office practice 
room, although in certain circumstances it 
may be wise to cut down on space by using 
ordinary typewriting tables. Metal desks 
are usually more satisfactory than wooden 
desks. In selecting such desks, care should 
be taken to select those with the widest 
possible opening so that the hazard of jam- 
ming typewriter carriages when the desks 
are closed is reduced to a minimum. 


Chairs. Adjustable chairs of the posture 
type are probably the most satisfactory 
chairs that can be used. These chairs should 
be placed on casters. 


Typewriters. The office practice room 
should be equipped with a variety of stand- 
ard makes of typewriters, rather than 
equipped with only one kind of typewriter. 
In addition to the regular machines, there 
should be some noiseless typewriters and a 
wide-carriage machine in the room. The 
teacher should also consider the possibility 
of having as part of the equipment at least 
one electric typewriter and a varityper. 

Tables and Stands. The room should be 
equipped with tables and stands for small 
machines and also with tables that may 
serve as working surfaces in addition to the 
drop-head desks when the typewriters are 
not in use. As a working surface, small 
tables will ordinarily serve as satisfactorily 
as one large table. 

Office Machines. In general, office ma- 
chines will fall into the following four 
classes: adding and calculating machines, 
billing and bookkeeping machines, dupli- 
cating machines, and dictating machines. 

Filing Materials. 'The room should be 
equipped with regular standard files which 
may be used for the filing of job material, 
material turned in by the class, and as prac- 
tice files by the students in the class. Indi- 
vidual filing materials should also be in- 
cluded in the equipment. 


Switchboard. Whenever it is possible, the 
room should also be equipped with a tele- 
phone switchboard and a telephone system. 
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7 SHORTHAND 
. by Wallace B. Bowman, author 
Shorthand Dictation Studies 






THE TEACHING OF TRANSCRIPTION. Success 
in teaching transcription is more a matter of 
attitude than of method. Many satisfactory 
methods have been advanced and have been 
used from time to time, but apparently all 
successful work in this phase of shorthand 
instruction has been based on the attitude 
that transcription must be taught rather 
than practiced. 


In considering the subject of transcription, 
certain assumptions must be made. First of 
all, by “transcription” is meant the act of 
converting shorthand notes into handwritten 
or typewritten copy. Of course, typewritten 
copy is the ideal goal. Thus, oral or silent 
reading, although it is a part of the tran- 
scription process, is not in itself all of tran- 
scription. 

The next assumption, and by far a most 
important assumption, is the thought that a 
student cannot transcribe what he does not 
have in his notes. If, therefore, the tran- 
scription lesson is to be successful, we must 
be absolutely certain that the student has 
in his shorthand notes all the material that 
he is expected to transcribe. 


In the early lessons in transcription from 
student notes, the dictation should be given 
slowly and the material should be read back 
by the class and reread if necessary. The 
punctuation should then be discussed in 
detail. The class may be encouraged to 
suggest reasons for particular types of punc- 
tuation; the meaning, spelling, and syllable 
division of various words may be studied; 
and the thought of the dictated material 
may be commented upon. After these class 
activities, the students should be permitted 
to ask questions about the material. When 
the teacher is thoroughly convinced that 
every student has had the opportunity of 
clearing up all questions with reference to 
the class work, then, and only then, are the 
students ready for the actual transcription. 

Form of material should be minimized at 
first. In fact, the best practice is to avoid 
material that requires any particular ar- 
rangement other than that of straight copy. 
If letters are used at this point, the students 
may be requested to transcribe the message 
only. This message should consist of nothing 
more difficult than ordinary paragraphs. 
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Step Out and Sell. By William E. Holler, general 
sales manager of the Chevrolet Motor Division, Gen- 


eral Motors Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. A 96- 
page, printed, cloth-bound book written for the specific 
purpose of helping salesmen in every line of sales work 
make the most of every opportunity that creative 
selling offers. It is a book of sound sales common sense 
based upon the actual experiences of the author. It is 
written in a human, interesting, and convincing style. 
The book should be of interest to all teachers in the 
distributive education field because it summarizes the 
sales philosophy of a man who understands selling and 
what makes people buy. Price $1.50. The Dartnell 
Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 


Training for the Modern Office. By Edwin M. 
Robinson. A 548-page, printed, cloth-bound book 
dealing with modern management applied to the train- 
ing of office workers. The author approaches the prob- 
lem of training students for office work by basing his 
discussions upon his experience as a manager of both 
large and small offices. He assays each function and 
each department of the business office and assigns to 
each the relative importance which it deserves. Funda- 
mental business policies are developed without the 
complications which frequently arise when an attempt 
is made to explain policies. Following each chapter 
are a vocabulary exercise, questions for discussion, 
topics for special reports, collateral reading, references, 
and problems. Numerous illustrations accompany the 
discussion. Price $1.98. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42d Street, New York, New York. 


Principles and Methods of Distributing Fed- 
eral Aid for Education. Staff Study No. 5. By 
Paul R. Mort, Eugene S. Lawler, and associates. Pre- 
pared under the supervision of the Advisory Committee 
on Education. A 99-page, printed, paper-bound re- 
port of the Advisory Committee on Education ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States on 
September 19, 1986. The study deals with the experi- 
ences under the existing program of Federal aid for 
vocational education, the relation of such training to 
general education and to prevailing economic and 
social conditions, and the extent of the need for an 
expanded program of Federal aid for vocational educa- 
tion. The study is primarily concerned with the de- 
velopment of methods of distributing Federal aid for 
education appropriate to the purpose of reducing 
inequalities in educational opportunity without sacri- 
ficing advantages of local control. All the methods 
discussed are variations of a general pattern for dis- 
tributing equalization grants. Price 20 cents. Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C 


A Follow-Up Study of the Secretarial Science 
Graduates of Colby Junior College. By William 
H. Thompson, Colby Junior College, New London, 
New Hampshire. A 52-page, printed, paper-bound 
study based upon questionnaires returned by graduates 
of Colby Junior College from the years 1931-1938, 
inclusive. The study deals with secretarial science 
graduates, medical secretarial graduates, and liberal 
arts graduates. Available free. William H. Thompson, 
Colby Junior College, New London, New Hampshire. 


National Clerical Ability Tests. Bulletin No. 1. 
Prepared by a Joint Committee on Tests, appointed by 
the National Council of Business Education and the 
National Office Management Association. A 40-page. 
mimeographed bulletin published as a service to train- 
ers and employers of office workers. It is arranged in 
five parts as follows: Part I, General Information; 
Part II, Specific Answers to Inquiries; Part III, Sug- 
gestions for Teachers; Part IV, Test Results and Scor- 
ing Plan; Part V, Sponsoring Agencies. Available free 
Joint Committee on Tests, Lawrence Hall, Kirkland 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


The Pros and Cons of Consumer Education. 
The proceedings of the fifth annual Business Education 
Conference of the University of Denver. A 27-page, 
mimeographed report of the proceedings of the confer- 
ence held on June 28 and 29, 1939. It contains copies 
of the speeches delivered by each speaker appearing on 
the program. The papers deal with the various phases 
of consumer education, such as “Should the Business 
Education Department Insist Upon Incorporating Con- 
sumer Education into Its Curriculum?” and “Should 
There Be Consumer Education Classes in the High 
School Independent of the Present Classes?” Avail- 
able free. Cecil Puckett, Department of Business Edu- 
cation, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


Examinations Seventy-Five Years Ago and 
Today. By Louis J. Fish, director of commercial edu- 
cation, Boston, Massachusetts. A 29-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet dealing with a comparison of the 
entrance examinations to high schools seventy-five 
years ago and today. It is based on a thorough treat- 
ment of the following topics: (a) A complete set of 
examinations for entrance to high school in 1853, 
with a careful tabulation of the results of this examina- 
tion; (b) The tabulation of the results of this same 
examination given to an equal number of pupils in 
ten different sections of the city of Boston; (c) Con- 
clusions drawn from a comparison of the results of 
these examinations; (d) Comparison of the 1853 and 
the 1928 examinations for admission to high schools, 
with conclusions based on this comparison. Price 20 
cents. Louis J. Fish, 15 Beacon-Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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A TWO-IN-ONE TEXTBOOK 
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The discussions covered in this textbook 
deal not only with fundamental training in 
the field of merchandising, but in addition 
the book stresses the personal-value ob- 
jectives of sales training that will be help- 
ful in any occupation. 


| ~ FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING 


EMPHASIS: FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is 
written especially for students who have had no previous 
training in selling. It is intended for a first course in selling 
or as a part of a merchandising and retailing program. If 
desired, it may be followed by specialized courses in ad- 
vertising, retailing, or sales correspondence. Ample pro- 
vision is made for giving practice in the application of 
the principles. These applications are made with questions 
on the text, problems for discussion, projects, and sales 
talks. 





APPLICATION: FUNDAMENTALS 


OF SELLING covers all the fundamental 
principles of selling with applications to 
various fields of merchandising, including 
salesmanship as applied in retail selling, 
wholesale selling, letter writing, adver- 
tising, and in selling one’s own services. 
The fundamental principles are presented 
in a fictionlike manner with numerous 
illustrations and examples. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Not Mr. Milquetoast 


An old Scotsman was smoking in the waiting room 
of a railway station. The porter said to him: “Don’t 
you see that notice on the wall, ‘No Smoking Allowed’?”’ 

“Yes, I do,” replied the Scot, “but how can I keep 
all your rules? There’s another sign over there that 
says ‘Wear Jenella Corsets’.” 


Enough 


Awful: “I hear that Jameson left everything he had 
to the orphanage.” 

Worse: “‘Really? What did he leave?” 

Awful: ““Ten children.” 


7 = * 
Bad to Worse 


The music master of a school near Bradford had 
been lecturing on Mozart, Beethoven, and other great 
musicians, when one of the scholars was struck by an 
original thought. “How is it, sir,” he asked, “that 
musicians are always so ugly?” 

The music master looked embarrassed. 

The seeker after truth suddenly realized with horror 
that his question might be taken personally, and he 
hastened to make amends. “Of course, sir,” he said, 
tactfuily, “I only mean the good musicians.” 


Wrong Department 


The clerk at the office for registry of births, marriages, 
and deaths was new to his job and not very well ac- 
quainted with the customary procedure. He was also 
slightly deaf. 

“I want a certificate—” began the caller. 

“‘What name?” asked the clerk. 

_“‘New—Thomas New.” 

“Pardon me, I didn’t quite catch it.” 

“I’m New. New to you! New to everybody! New 
to the world!” 

“What you want is a birth certificate,” said the clerk 
absent-mindedly. 

eee 


Seeing the Town 


A woman riding a trolley car was anxious not to 
pass her destination. She poked the conductor with 
her umbrella. 

“Is that the First National Bank?” 

“No, mum,” replied the conductor. 


“That’s my 
stomach.” 


Not Homesick 


Jake was in the war. At every explosion he strove 
for the rear line. His colonel talked to him about it. 

“You shouldn’t be afraid, Jake. Why, what if you 
do stop a shell? Heaven is your home.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied Jake. “But I ain’t homesick.” 
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_ Too Late 


First Cannibal: “Is I late for dinner?” 
Second Cannibal: “You is. Everybody’s eaten.” 


Fair Enough 


It was the old lady’s first ride in a taxi. She watched 
with growing alarm the driver as he continually put 
his hand outside the car as a signal to the traffic fol- 
lowing. At last she said: ““Young man, you look where 
you are going and keep both hands on the wheel. I'll 
tell you if it starts to rain.” 


The Back-Seat Driver 


There was a terrible crash as the train struck the 
car. A few seconds later, Mr. and Mrs. crawled out of 
the wreckage. Mrs. opened her mouth to say some- 
thing, but her husband stopped her. 

“Don’t say a word,” he snapped. “I got my end of 
the car across. You were driving the back seat and if 
you let it get hit, it’s no fault of mine.” 


Naturally 


Chuzz: “Have you ever noticed that most successful 
men are bald?” 
Guppy: “‘Naturally, they come out on top.” 


Sneeze Wheeze 


I sneezed a sneeze into the air; 

It fell to ground I knew not where, 

But hard and cold were the looks of those 
In whose vicinity I snoze. 


Taken Care Of 


She (eloping): ‘“‘Daddy is going to be completely un- 
strung.” 
He: “That’s all right, dearest; we'll wire him at 
once.” 
eee 


The Right Place 


“Hello, is this the Fidelity Insurance Company?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Well, I want to arrange to have my husband’s 
fidelity insured.” 


That Certain Look 


New Maid: “There’s a man outside who wants to 
see you about paying a bill.” 

Man of the House: “‘What does he look like?” 

New Maid: “‘He looks like you better pay it!” 
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ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


THIRD EDITION e BY STAPLES AND YORK 


The subject matter and the presentation in this new revision will have 
an immediate appeal to your students, for the authors provide a living, 
romantic picture of man’s activities in the changing world. The book 
is divided into three parts: Part I, Man and His Environment; Part II, 
Products of Commerce and Industry; and Part III, Regions of Com- 
merce. Emphasis is always on how and why. Each discussion leads 
from causes to effects, thus giving the student reasons for economic 
progress or a lack of economic progress. 


All the statistics and data tables used in the old edition have been 
revised and brought up to date. Many pictorial charts and pictorial 
maps have been introduced to make the presentation 
more vivid. With each chapter there are text questions. 
At the end of each chapter there are problems and 


projects, topics for further study, and topics for class 
discussion. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
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* TEACHERS 
* POSITIONS 


* SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
* SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Man teacher with B. Ed. and M. A. degrees and 16 years’ 
experience as critic and teacher in the Illinois State Normal 
University, desires summer teaching position in college or 
university. Is well qualified by training and experience to 
teach methods courses in commercial education, among them 
junior business training. Can teach accounting, secretarial 
science, advertising, banking and finance, salesmanship, and 
marketing. Has good command of the English language; is 
an excellent speaker. Address, No. 193. 





Lady teacher, now employed, wishes to make change for 
next year. Has B. S. degree in commerce with some work 
toward Master’s degree. Has administrative ability. South- 
west preferred. Is accustomed to high standards. Address, 
No. 194. 





Solicitor, now employed, desires position with commercial 
school offering telephone facilities and plenty of space for en- 
rollees. Prefers connection with an established school that is 
properly supervised. Address, No. 195. 





Man, 38, with B. B. A. and M. B. A. degrees, desires posi- 
tion teaching business administration courses during summer 
session. Has had 10 years’ teaching experience in Texas 
colleges, and 6 years’ practical business experience. Will 
consider any location. Address, No. 196. 





Middle-aged man desires position in good commercial 
college. Can teach all subjects, including higher accounting. 
Best of references. Address, W. J. W., Box 249, Waynesboro, 
Virginia. 





Young woman teacher of Gregg shorthand and typewriting 
desires either full- or part-time position in college or business 
school. Is a university graduate and has a B. S. degree in 
commerce and in education. Has had 10 years’ experience 
teaching in high school and grade school. Excellent references. 
Available June 1. Address, No. 197. 





Lady commercial teacher, college graduate, desires posi- 
tion in commercial college, junior college, or high school for 
summer months. Has taught in a high school for 13 years, and 
has had experience as secretary in colleges. Prefers to teach 
Gregg shorthand and typewriting in school located in the 
South. Can also teach bookkeeping. Excellent references. 
Address, No. 198. 





Man, 33, with 10 year’s teaching experience and genctionl 
business experience, desires as 

trainer in distributive education or as instructor of any business 
subject. Has M.S. degree in accounting and is an experienced 
teacher-coordinator of George-Deen courses. Would like 
permanent college position. Available in June. Location not 
important. Address, No. 199. 








Lady teache* with B. S. and A. M. degrees in business and 
economics and 2 years’ business college training, desires 
position in a college, a high school, or a business college. Has 
had 14 years’ commercial teaching experience and 4 years’ 
civil service and practical office experience. Prefers to teach 
en accounting, but can teach all commerical 
subjects. mtral states or Middle Western states preferred. 
Address, No. 201. 





Man, 33, with B. B. A. and Ed. M. degrees and 11 years’ 
experience as teacher, department head, supervisor, and ad- 
ministrator, would like to offer in a summer session courses 
that he has organized in “The Administration and Supervision 
of Commercial Education” and in “Methods of Teaching the 
Secio-Business Subjects.”” Address, No. 202. 
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Address Replies 





Young lady with Bachelor’s degree in education and 6 


. years’ teaching experience, desires position teaching Gregg 


shorthand theory, dictation, and typewriting during summer 
months. Expects only a reasonable salary to defray summer 
expenses and railroad fare. Address, No. 200 





Responsible man, 25, with A. B. degree and 5 years’ col- 
lege training, desires commercial teaching position in a reliable 
business college or a high school. Has life certificate and has 
done work on Master’s degree. Can teach 20th Century Book- 
keeping, Gregg shorthand, typewriting, business English, com- 
mercial law, and business arithmetic. Has had teaching ex- 
perience in a large business college. Address, No. 203. 





Man with 20 years’ experience covering every phase of 
private business school work, desires position with a reliable 
and Bg yen school. Is college trained and can produce 

ially strong in accounting and allied subjects. 
Has held “positions in an executive capacity and has been 
manager o school. Best of references. Available on short 
notice. Address, No. 20 








Man, 27, with commercial teaching experience in public 
schools, desires position. Has M. S. degree in business edu- 
cation and is a certified teacher of bookkeeping and commercial 
arithmetic. Excellent references. Address, No. 205. 





Lady teacher, 25, with 4 years’ high school commercial 
teaching experience, desires summer or permanent teaching 
position in a business college. Has B. S. degree in education 
and has done some work on Master’s degree. Is certified to 
tesch all business subjects, but is especially qualified to teach 
bookkeeping and accounting, Gregg shorthand, typewriting, 
mag law, and economics. Best of references. Address, 

°o. b 





Married man, 38, with college degree in commerce and 
some work toward Master’s degree, desires position. Has had 
12 years’ teaching experience in private commercial colleges 
and high schools, and 5 years’, practical office experience. Can 
teach beginning or advanced work and business management 
courses. Location not important. Address, No. 207. 





Lady teacher with degree and several years’ experience in 
teaching commercial subjects, desires position with responsi- 
bility. Will consider leasing a school or forming a partnership. 
Best of references. Address, No. 208. 





Active attorney, 33, with ability for teaching commercial 
law, community civics, history, or allied subjects, desires 
position teaching in a business or a private school in metro- 
politan New York area. Holds L. L. B. and L. L. M. degrees. 
Has had 5 years’ diversified civil, criminal, corporation, and 
government bureau experience. Has ample commercial back- 
ground. Excellent references. Address, No. 209. 





Young lady teacher of 20th Century Bookkeeping, Gregg 
shorthand, and commercial arithmetic, desires position for 
summer months in either a business school or a high school. 
Is teaching in a high school located in a Southern city and 
would like position in another section of the country, prefer- 
ably on West Coast. Will accept transportation and living 
expenses. Address, No. 210. 





Lady teacher, 35, with M. A. degree and 12 years’ expe- 
rience in teaching and general office work, desires summer 
position as instructor of methods courses in accounting, type- 
writing, office practice, junior business, or allied subjects. Is 
experienced in vocational counseling and placement. Would 
consider partnership at later date. Prefers the Rocky Mountain 
states. Address, No. 213. 
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Lady teacher with B. A. degree and 4 years’ teaching ex- 
perience, desires position in a small business college, prefer- 
ably in the South. Is qualified to teach typewriting, kkeep- 
ing, commercial law, and Gregg shorthand. Available in June. 
Excellent references. Address, No. 211. 





Man, 40, with 11 years’ experience as a teacher of com- 
mercial and social science subjects, and as an athletic coach, 
desires teaching position for summer months. Has Bachelor’s 
degree and has completed two years of graduate work. Would 
teach for board and small salary if located in or near college 
or university. Address, No. 212. 





Young man with 15 years’ teaching experience, desires 
position with a good commercial school. Can teach 20th Cen- 
tury Bookkeeping, Walton Accounting, Pace Accounting, Fin- 
ney Accounting, commercial law, and allied subjects. Is now 
employed as dean of an accounting department. Can leave on 
short notice. Good reason for making change. Address, No. 
214. 





Lady teacher, 29, with 5 years’ teaching experience, de- 
sires position in a business college. Can teach shorthand, 
secretarial training, and allied subjects. Has also had expe- 
rience in office and placement work. Excellent references. 
Address, No. 215. 





Experienced lady teacher desires position in business col- 
lege. Can teach full secretarial course, including Gregg short- 
hand (functional). Prefers states near South Carolina. Ex- 
cellent references. Address, No. 216. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: A young man to take a financial interest in a 
medium-sized business college which will be connected with 
another business college already in operation. Must be thor- 
oughly familiar with and able to teach 20th Century Book- 
keeping and Gregg shorthand. Address, No. 217. 





WANTED: Live-wire solicitor and teacher of commercial 
subjects for Ohio business college with drawing territory of 
eight counties. Single young man or middle-aged man pre- 





ferred. Must have car. Salary and commission basis, but 
applicant must guarantee a certain ber of students each 
month. Send credentials, educational qualifications, and 


photograph with first letter. Address, No. 218. 





High-type business school located in downtown section of 
a large Midwestern city has immediate opening for a good 
fieldman. Permanent position and excellent opportunity for 
the right person. Liberal coramission. Give full details in 
first letter. Address, No. 219. 





WANTED: Young man interested in business college work 
for a teacher-solicitor position in a school located near Atlantic 
Coast, south of Washington, D. C. Some experience desirable. 
Must own car and must be able to obtain reasonable results. 
Might be developed into full-time teaching position if pre- 
ferred. Unusually good opportunity for a capable man. Ad- 
dress, No. 220. 





WANTED: Lady teacher of Gregg shorthand, typewriting, 
and office practice. Prefer someone with experience and not 
over 25 years of age. Preference given to applicants able to 
teach Stenotypy. Excellent opportunity. Address, No. 221. 





Experienced solicitor of proven ability needed by well- 
established business college located in the Northwest. Op- 
portunity for applicant selected to acquire ownership. Liberal 
commission. Applicants must have excellent references. Send 
full details and photograph, Address, No. 222. 





WANTED: Man not over 40 to supervise commercial edu- 
cation in a high-grade private school. Must have Master’s 
degree and experience in private school work. Should be able 
to teach bookkeeping, Gregg shorthand, typewriting, and allied 
subjects. Small salary to start, but exceptional opportunity for 
qualified person. Address, No. 223. 





WANTED: A partner who is capable of taking over the 
enrollment of students for a growing school. Only a small 
investment required. Good opportunity for the right man. 
Address, No. 224. 





WANTED: Competent commercial teacher, preferably a 
lady, to make investment as a partner in a business college to 
be organized in spring. School to be located in the fastest- 
growing city in the South. Teacher must have college degree. 
ange photograph and qualifications in first letter. Address, 

0. ‘ 
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WANTED: A live-wire fieldman to sell scholarships for 
business college. Splendid opportunity for advancement for 
man who can produce results. High commission paid. Send 
——- details and photograph with first letter. Address, 

0. le 





WANTED: Young man, 22 or older, to train to take over 
the management of a small branch school. Must be able to 
teach bookkeeping and accounting since he will be expected to 
assist with teaching during the training and probation period. 
Business college graduate preferred. Small initial salary with 
rapid promotion. Good future guaranteed to an earnest worker. 
Address, No. 227. 





WANTED: Commercial teacher, 35 to 45 years of age, to 
take charge of a business school from which present owners 
are retiring. Ability to teach accounting preferred. School 
= be bought by paying percentage of profits. Address, No. 





WANTED: A live-wire fieldman as tuition salesman for 
private school. Fine opportunity for one who can produce 
results. High commission paid. Send complete details and 
photograph. Address, No. 229. 





WANTED: Capable, single man with commercial teaching 
experience, to establish commercial department in a small 
private college. Applicant with soliciting experience preferred. 
Right person can, within two years, work into an excellent 
salary. School located in the South and has good prospects 
for the future. Address, No. 230. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Experienced commercial school executive and teacher de- 
sires to purchase all or controlling interest in a two- or three- 
teacher business school. School must be free from debt and 
must be able to stand rigid investigation. Price must be right. 
Give full particulars in first letter. All correspondence held 
confidentially. Address, No. 231. 





Business school executive with approximately 10 years’ 
successful experience in all phases of school operation, wishes 
to lease or to buy a substantial interest in a business college 
with real opportunity for development. Will make a substantial 
offer for the right proposition. Give full details in first letter. 
Address, No. 232. 





WANTED: To purchase second-hand school furniture for 
business college. Address, No. 233. 





Qualified and experienced teacher with several years’ busi- 
ness experience, wishes to buy or to lease a well-equipped, 
small business school. Must be in good drawing territory and 
must be able to stand rigid investigation. Give full details as 
to equipment, enrollment, price, and terms in first letter. Ad- 
dress, No. 234. 





WANTED: To buy a successful three- to five-teacher 
business school. Give full details. Address, A. F. Stegenga 
Sunfield, Michigan. 





WANTED: To lease or buy a small school with a good 
reputation. Advertiser prefers half interest in a school that 
has proved its worth. Has had 15 years’ experience as a 
teacher, manager, and principal of commercial schools. Ad- 
dress, No. 235. 





Experienced commercial teacher, with degree, wishes to 
buy an interest in a sound business college. Address, No. 236. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Business school founded 25 years ago in 
Middle West. School located in a city of 25,000 population. 
No competition near; large territory from which to draw. Cash 
price $2,200, or $2,500 with $1,500 down and balance on easy 
terms. Address, No. 237. 





FOR SALE: A well-established business college located 
in a large industrial city. Proprietor is retiring from school 
work because of other business interests. Address, No. 238. 





FOR LEASE: Business college in a rapidly growing, in- 
dustrial city in the South. Fine reputation. Income has aver- 
aged $1,600 for the past three years, and can be doubled. 
Low expenses. Students from five states attend the school. 
Will lease for $350 to financially responsible person who is 
qualified to operate and to maintain the present standard. 
Address, No. 241. 
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FOR SALE: Two-teacher 
School located 60 miles from 
new and Owner 
dress , No. 239. 


school established in 1893. 
ew York City. All equipment 
to sell immediately. Ad- 





FOR LEASE: Two-teacher school located sige veg d 

for students living in Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky. hool is 

well-equipped and strictly modern. Manager may on either 

Chon beiake indie tek Didise te ae _—, 
sed on Pp basis. Address, No. 240. 








FOR SALE: Well-established, small business school lo- 
cated in southeastern part of Georgia. Price $750. Address, 


FOR SALE: One-half interest in a two-teacher business 
college located in an industrial town of 15,000 population. Has 
large drawing territory, low rent, excellent reputation, and a 
high class of students. A young man who can do field work 
and who can 20th Century Accounting can be assured 
of a good income. Reasonable price. Address, No. 243. 








Business Backgrounds Test 
(Continued from page 294) 


pose. The subjects which might be expected 
to contribute to the general business back- 
ground of the students are commercial law, 
economics, junior business training, and, to 
some extent, bookkeeping. Therefore, a re- 
grouping was made to determine whether 
these subjects had contributed to the busi- 
ness background of the students. 

The scores of all students who had taken 
two or more of the special subjects named 
were grouped into another frequency dis- 
tribution. There were 76 students in all 
three schools who were included in this 
group. The median of this group is 838.50 
and the mean is 84.90. These averages are 
higher than for any other group analyzed 
except the 16-year-old group, which had a 
median of 86.64 and a mean of 83.94. The 
mean of the special subjects group is 9.87 
points above the mean of the entire 621 
students tested. It is 12.5 points above the 
mean of the commercial majors, 9.07 points 
above the mean of students with limited 
commercial training, and 9.24 points above 
the mean of the group which had no com- 
mercial training. This superiority exists in 
spite of the fact that the group is weighted 
nearly two to one with girls. The ratio of 
Americans to Mexicans is very close to the 
ratio existing in the entire experiment. 

When the scores of all students who had 
taken one or more semester’s work in the 
special subjects were grouped, the mean 
was 81.17 and the median was 79.57. Thus, 
the averages for this group are higher than 
are the averages for the entire 621 students; 
they are likewise higher than the averages 
for any of the three groups classified as to 
commercial training. The superiority of 
this group, however, is not so great as the 
superiority of the students who had taken 
id or more of the special subjects. 


BAUMEIN(e Salelatt 


It is evident without further statistical 
comparison that these differences, especially 
those in favor of the group with training in 
two or more of the special subjects, are great 
enough to be highly significant. It can be 
concluded, then, that the subjects of com- 
mercial law, economics, junior business 
training, and bookkeeping have contributed 
decidedly to the general business knowledge 
of the students taking them. 

The question remains whether other 
courses, not now offered in the curriculum, 
might have contributed more to the stu- 
dents’ business background. It would be 
interesting if similar studies could be made 
in school systems that do offer special 
consumer-business education courses to de- 
termine the contribution actually made by 
such courses. A further study of the test 
results to show which items of business 
information were best known and which 
items were least known by the students 
tested is now in progress in the El Paso 
Public Schools. Such investigations cer- 
tainly form the first steps in a scientific 
approach to any curriculum reorganization 


problem. 
” * a 


Northeast Missouri Teachers’ Association 


The business education section of the 
Northeast Missouri Teachers’ Association 
is actively at work throughout the entire 
year. Although the 135 members are 
scattered over an area of 10,000 square 
miles, they are undertaking to work as a 
unit, much as a group might do in a city 
with an area of 50 square miles. The 
group meets three or four times a year to 
discuss its individual problems. These 
teachers have made their own proposals for 
a curriculum in secretarial studies, and they 
have just published, in mimeographed form, 
a booklet entitled “A Secretary’s Hand- 
book,” as well as various teaching units for a 
secretarial course. 

A committee from this group has under- 
taken the writing of the state course of 
study in secretarial practice. The committee 
is composed of Maurine Ballance, High 
School, Kirksville; Virginia Mileham, High 
School, La Belle; Bessie Kasiske, High 
School, La Plata; Marjorie Frank, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville; and Lois 
Hastings, High School, Louisiana. 

Officers of the Association are as follows: 
chairman, Maurine Ballance, High School, 
Kirksville; secretary, Virginia Mileham, 
High School, La Belle; treasurer, Ruth 
Roberts, State Teachers College, Kirksville. 
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BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 


SHILT AND WILSON 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT is a vitally new and im- 
portant contribution to the field of business education. It provides rich 
background information with regard to the business methods and 
management problems of small businesses, retail establishments, and 
large organizations. Emphasis is given practical business methods and 
procedures. It is designed for courses commonly referred to as business 
principles, business management, business organization, advanced 
business training, business administration, or business organization 
and management. Topics are presented from the points of view of (a) 
the worker, and (b) the manager. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


Dallas 








A NEW DUAL-VALUE TEXTBOOK 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


(A Revision of BUSINESS ARITHMETIC) 
BY CURRY AND RICE 


The new APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is the most 
significant contribution that has been made in the field of 


business arithmetic for many years. 


The fundamental operations of addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, division, common fractions, decimals, percent- 
ages, and interest are presented in the first three units in a 
functional manner, instead of in an abstract manner. For 
example, in Unit 1 there are three sections: (1) Deposit 
Tickets (addition); (2) Check Stubs (addition and sub- 


traction); and (3) Bank Statement and Reconciliation 


(addition and subtraction). 


Part I is devoted to the business calculations that are of 
Part II is devoted to 
the business calculations that are required of employees in 


particular interest to the individual. 
business. Part II is also presented on a functional basis. 
For instance, Unit 7 covers requisitions, orders, invoices, 
freight, returns and allowances, discounts, and purchases 
budgets. 


PART I 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC FOR 


Unit 
Unit 
Unit 
Unit 
Unit 
Unit 


PERSONAL USE 


. Transactions with a Bank 

. The Arithmetic of Buying 
. Personal Finance 

. Travel and Transportation 
. Public Utilities 

. Taxes 


PART II 


ARITHMETIC FOR BUSINESS USE 


Unit 7. 
Unit 8. 
Unit 9. 
Unit 10. 
Unit 11. 
Unit 12. 
Unit 13. 
Unit 14. 


Purchasing Department 

Sales Department 

Production Department 

Finance Department 

Problems in Business Ownership 
Problems of Financial Institutions 
Problems of Agriculture 
Measures, Weights, and Values 
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